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''T^HIS short Selection from Pascal*s“Pensees” 
has been made on no sygiematic principle^ 
beyond that of taking such thoughts as seehied 

most likely to help those who read rather with 

• • • 

a view to the quickening of their own devotional 
mind than for controversial en(^, or for the 
intellectual enjoyment to be derived from some 
of the great Port Royalfsfs more philosophical 
pages. They are in no wise arranged, but have 
simply been collected from a variety of editions 
of his works, compared and collated with that 
\^ich is now accepted in France as the best, a 


lar^ quarto edition in two volumes, edited by 
Prosp^e Foftghres, who has not unfrequently 
been aiSfe to restore true readings, and to erase 
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l|te^ce« 

additions Ind alteration®^ which well-peaning 

editors had permitted themselves to make*^ A 

• « 

study of the ijjirious editions of the, ‘‘Pens^es,” 
•and compari^n of the curious notes written 
upon them, from Voltaire on to M. Fougferes, 

o 

would be an intejpsting and curious occupation. 
But the conclusion could hardly fail to be 
Magna est meritas^ etc. Perhaps this little book 

t • ♦ 

will lead some to dig for themselves in ihe mine 
of thought an^ philosophy whence it is drawn. 




THE CONVERSION \^F A SINNE^ 


The inspiration which vouchsafei to 
a soul which He visits , indeed i^n altogwher 
extra-ordinaiy view an|4 perception, by nieans 
of which that soul se^ both itself and al^ else 
from a wholly fresh popt of view. I 

This new light caufees a strange fearfilness, 
and troubles the satisfaction which hithe to he 
had found in those things which Ivere lis de- 
light He can no" fcnger contentedly enjoy 
what heretofore charmed him. A cojtinual 
scruple disturbs enjoyment, and this n<w in- 
terior .visior^ destroys the wonted sweetness of 
those jfcin^ to which nh^ before yieldej^ un- 
hesitatingly. 


B 
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ut at the same time he finds eve® more 
weariness in religious duties than in the world's 
ities. On the one hand, the vanity of tilings 
isible touches him more closely than the hope 
of things invisible ; on the other, the solidity of 
that which is invisible touches him more closely 
than the vanity ^f what is visible. AnS thus 
the presence of one and the solidity of the 
other contest his affection ; while the vanity of 
one and theP absence of the^ other eigcite his 
aversion, until he is filled with confusidn and 
disturbance. ^ 

He looks lipon perishable things as perishing, 
nay, as already perished ; and assured that all 
he cares for most jvill be swept away, he trembles, 
as ever/ moment carries off that which he trea- 
sures most, even while he is actually enjoying it ; 
tTCRlWes all the more because he knows that a 
day wilK^urcly come when he will find himself 
stripped of^verything. on which he had fixe<^ 
his hopes. He now realises fully, tl)^t having 
fixed his heart on fragile, empty things, his ^bul 
must needs be lonely and forsaken Mi^E||*ioalled 
on to quit this life, since he hMi#lp>^ven heed 


to lay iiold on any real possessfc>^ which could 
X^rSfit and stistain him ,here and Hereafj^n 
tIius he begins to how nothing wort^h 

all is which must fall into nothingness, — ^th^ 
sky, the earth, his own mind and body, relations, 
friends and foes, riches or x)overty, mii^ortune 
and x3rosperity, contempt an(^ esteem, power or 
insignificance, health or sickness — even life itself. 
In brief, whatever is less enduring than his soul, 
is powedess to satisfy one who earnestly seeks 
to att^n a happiness as lasting as his own 
existence. ^ 

Then he begins to wonder at the blindness of 
his past life; and reflecting on the one hand 
upon the length of time he hai^gone on without 
perceiving these things, as so many otheragdn 
yet ; and uxKm the other how certain it is^iat 
the soul, being immortal, can find- no true rest 
in perishable things, which must drop ofif when 
death comes, he is filled with devo t j ^ amazp- 
mmt and^ most healthfiil wonder. 

In ^such » mind he goes on to seflect, that 
howev^ raflny they be who grow old in the 
world’s ways,^nd however influential their ex- 
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ample who trust to the world for happiness, it 
is evident, that even were the joys stih- 

stantial (whicb>a fatal and ceaseless experience 
denies), their losi when death comes, if not 
before, -is inevitable. Let a man accumulate 
what earthly treasure he will, be it gold, science, 
or fame, stem necessity must strip him of all ; 
so that, if they ever were satisfying, they cannot 
be so lastingly, and that however real for the 
time, that haziness is but shprt-lived yhich is 
limited by this life’s duration, • 

In this way, through a devout humility which 
God causes to triumph over pride, the man be- 
gins to look higher than the generality of men : 
he condemns theij conduct, abhors their maxims/l 
mourns their delusion; he begins to seek the 
one true Good, which he realises must possess 
two qualities ; first, duration and possession at 
will, and secondly, that there be nothing better 
than it He is consdous'tli^ir^^ blindness* 
he attributerl this latter quality to hjp love for 
the world; •but forasmuch as it i» devoid of 
the first conditions, he recognises thSlt it^is not 
a sovereign good. So be seeks that elsewhere,^ 
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and Laving true light to see that it is not to be 
fdtind without himseli^ nor around 

himself, he to se<^ it 

This uplifting is so ini|hty and transcendent 
that it does not pause at Heaven ; that cannot 
satis^ it; nor higher yet, withfthe angels, or 
spirits made perfect. The ^ul passes through 
all creation, and cannot slop until it Caches the 
'throne of God, where it finds its rest, and that 
only G#od than ^hich there is notlHig better, and 
iwhicli cannot be taken from it against its will. 

Even if the man does not yet^ experience the 
delights with which God rewards habitual piety, 
he at least perceives that the creature cannot be 
preferable to the Creator, and his reason, aided 
by the light of grace, proves to him that nothing 
is more to be loved than God, and that He can- 
not be taken from any save those who reject 
Him, inasmuch as to desire Him is to possess 
Him, and to refuse Him is to lose Him. 

Thus# the soul rejoices in having found a 
pcfejession^which cannot be snatched away so 
long it is desired, and than whidi there is 
nothing better. 
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Then, amid such new-born thoughts, thi man 
begins to perceive the gre^toasft lOCuhiiitgreatftr, 
and to experlQUiiWiL deep huiaility and worship. 
Bowed down to the depths, and unable to form a 
low enough ideaiof himself, nor one great enough 
of his Supreme Good, he makes a fresh effort to 
plunge yet lower, ^y contemplating God in that 
immensity which seems ever multiplying around 
him. All exhausted by such an effort, his soul 
worships silei^tly, owning hin^self Gocfe vile, 
profitless servant, blessing and adoring Him for 
ever and ever. ^ After a while he recognises the 
grace which has vouchsafed to manifest itself to 
one so beneath contempt, and making a fervent 
resolution of eternal gratitude, he becomes lost 
in wonder he ever could have preferred 
such mere ;^4nities to this dear Jjtaster; and, 
filled with!||mpunction ^d penitence, flies to 
His pity to^Kt he feels deserved. 

He prays urgent^ thartne^me Mercy which has 
iHpirn him himself may lead him on, and tek:h 
how to attain God. For, aspiring* aftei-;^^, 
he also aspires only to attain Him b^ Hif own 
means, craving God as his way,* his object, 
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his final end. Beginning fed oft God, and 
loflg^ to attain Him, hef feels. his ignorance 
of file means thereto ; and if his craving be 
hearty and ^eal, he imitates the traveller who, 
seeking a country, and having lost :.his wa)^ 
turns to inquire it of those who are familiar 
with the road. He resolves henceforth ever to 
conform his will to God ; but inasmuch as his 
natural weakness and the habit of sin already 
formed make him helpless in attaining this 
blessed state, he asks of God^s Mercy the 
means whereby to reach Him, and deave to 
Him eternally. * 

Thus it is that the converted sinner learns to 
worship God as His creature^ to thank Him as 
His debtor, to satisfy Him as guilty, to pray 
to Him as needy. 


11 . 

De l^oaj^ez has said; “Reasons come as 
an ^terthoipit ; a tiling pleases ^or displeases 
me alt first without knowing the reason^ and yet 
all the while it displeases me becair^ of that 
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reason whi^ I find out later.” For my apart, I 
do not believe the thing displeases becausc^of 
these subsequently discovered reasons, but that 
we find out the reasons because we are dis- 
pleased at the Ifcing. 


. III. 

When inclination leads us to do anything we 
forget duty ; we read a bopk we lifee when 
we ought to be about something else. To re- 
member duty we have only to do something we 
dislike, and th& we are quick enough to recol- 
lect that pressing duty, and turn from the claim. 


IV, 


The most unreasonable things become most 
reasonable owing to the imperfection 
What sounds less reasonable than to chooflB^ 
eldest son of a queen as the ruler of a 
You would jot choose the best-bom passenger 
on a ship as fittest to steer her ; it*wodId be 
ridiculous and unjust But inasmuch as the 
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prince always be what b<!‘ is, tiie selection 
beSoi^es both just ai^d reasonable : for how are 
you to choose? TKe most virtuous or clever 
man ? But here a§ once you meet with a colli- 
sion, for every man aspires to be the best and^ 
cleverest! It is safer to associate the office 
with somewhat indisputable,— and this Is the 
king’s eldest son. That is a fact beyond dis- 
cussion, and nothing can be more reasonable i 
for civil* war is thg greatest of all erils. 


V. 

Civil war is the greatest of evils ; but it is a 
certainty if you are to govern by rewarding 
merit, because every one thinks himself most 
meritorious. The evil which may result from a 
fool who succeeds in right of his birth is neither 
as great nor as certain. 

VI. 

SpJ.3bdoftr is not necessarily hollow, for it is a 
proof that nftiny people work for you ; and to 
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have many hands is not a mere supei^uity or, 
trapping. The more hands a man has ^he 
stronger he is, and thus splendour demonstrates 
his strength. 

VII. 

Labour for th%t which is uncertain is to be 
tossed on the ocean, or tread a tottering plank. 

VIII. 

Men are so^ necessarily foolish, that not to be 
a fool is merely a varied freak of folly. 

IX. ^ 

The world judges rightly of many things, 
thanks to that natural ignorance which is man’s 
real position. Science has two extremes which 
meet; one that simply natural ignorance in whiclf 
everyone is born, and the other that Jignorance 
at which gr^t minds arrive when, having mastered 
whatever man can master, Ihey Md dfit that 
they know nothing, and come bacft to the pointy 
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of ignc.*ance whence they started, ^ut that is 
a i^ry learned ignorance which realkes itself. 
Those who have stepped bfeyond their natural 
ignorance without u^l^ainiiig the other kind; 
dabble in a pretentious knowledge, and make- 
believe to be wise : they do great mischief in 
the.world through their mistaken judgments. 

X. ^ 

Man^fe neithen an angel nor 4 beast, but 
unfortunately, when he affects to be an angel he 
achieves the other extreme. 

XI. 

Flies are powerful agents. They have won 
battles ; they can hinder the mind^s action, they 
consume the body. 


XII. 

proportion to a man’s own talent he 
will disco^r that other men are clever. Ordi- 

I In ailiuszoii* to Montage's mention of a siege which the 
Portuguese were forced to raise owing to a cloud of bed^ which 

surrounded them, 
t 
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nary peopfe cannot perceive the diiference there 
is among those around. 

XIIL 

It is curious to observe how many people 
there are in the world, who, after setting aside 
all the laws of nature and of God, have made a 
law to themselves which they obey rigorously ; 
such, to wit, |s the followers of Mahomet^ robbers, , 
heretics, and not unfrequently logician^. ^ One 
would have supposed that, having overstepped 
all true and lioly barriers, their license would 
know no check or limit 


XIV.v* 

Theology is a science, but ho|i|ii|ly other 
sciences does it not include ? A nHfis a living 
being, but dissect him, and is it ® head, dt 
heart, or stomach, w veins, or a s^gle vein, 
or part of 4 vein, or liis blood, whi^h is tl^4ife ? 

From a distance a town or a couhtiy^lace is 
that, and nothing more, but as ^ou approach 
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it divi(^s into a series of hona^s, (^^es» tiles^ 
leafes, blades of grass, an tsi limbs of ants, to 
infinitude. Yet all tlns^we include in the name 
of a country place. 


XV. 

Diversity is so endless, that etery tone of voice, 
every step, cough^ &c. is different from the rest 
We distinguish grapes from all oth|r fruits, and 
among grapes we distinguish Muscatel from Con- 
drien, Frontignan, &c. But diversity does not 
end there: were there ever t\^ bunches of 
grapes perfectly similar, or has any grape two 
seeds absolutely alike ? 


XVI. 


How much magnifying glasses have discovered 
to us which was unknown to earlier philosophers! 
People used to talk about the errors of Holy 
Scripture concerning the multitude of the stars, 
and pfi&noimce there are only 1022 : know 

it for a fact ! m 
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^ There a?e plants on the earth * we si^ them, 
but from the moon they could not be s6en. 
And on these plants there are hairs, and in 
those minute insect life exists; but there is 
^nothing further. ^ Presumptuous man, pronounc- 
ing on what is composed of elements and what 
has none ! You may fear to say that that* which 
you cannot see exists ; but if you use the world’s 
language on such matters, at least do not think 
like the worl^^. 


XVII. 


Time heals wounds and quarrels, because all 
changes, and we are no longer the same persons ; 
neither the offender nor the offended is his 
o^inal self. Just so with a people 
m^n irritated ; when two generati JHpimve 
lapsed. They are still Frenchmen, Mt no 
longer the same. 


XVIIL 

It is not* only that we look at things ^«Dm 
different points of view, but also with dffferent 
eyes ; so how should we see as before ? That 
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man is%loniger loves the woman* be ofed to love 

» ten®years ago. Very likely. She no longer 
•the same, nor he either^/ He wa§ young, and 
so was she; now she is quite another person. 
Perhaps he would still love wftat she once was. « 

XIX. 

People suppose they are playing upon an 
ordinary instrument in man. An instrument, 
indeed, jDut one tjiat is capricious^ changeable, 
ever-varying, inharmonious ! . 

XX. 

All thingf have divers qualities, and the soul 
has divers inclinations ; nothing is presented to 
the soul save in a complex aspect, and the soul 
never applies itself in single simplicity to any 
matter. Hence it comes that the feame thing 
ofttimes causes us both to weep and to laugh. 

XXI. 

Inocmstaacy is caused by our consciousness 
of the unreality ^of present pleasure, and our 
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ignorance%f the emptiness of thatpleasu^ which 
is absent. 


xxiL y 

The strength of a man’s virtue must not be 
measured by his extraordinary efforts, bufjjby his 
ordinary life. ^ 

XXIII. 

I do not^admir^ the excess of a %irtue — 
valour, to wit— unless it is balanced by the 
excess of its^ opposite virtue, as, in Epa- 
minondas, who united extreme valour with 
extreme benignity. Otherwise, it is rather a 
descent than an ascent Greatness is not shown 
by attaining one extreme point, but 1 
attainment of the two extremes, while 
filling up the intermediate parts. 

Do you reply that this may be merely a 
sudden flight of the soul to one or o^er 
extremity, and that it is a mere spark ? \yell, 
even then it indicates activity of the souf, if not 
a vast reach. 
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XXlY.y/ 

I 

They /yho go. astray taunt those who are in 
the right path with wandering, believing them- ^ 
selves to be safe; just as men on board ship 
fancy tiaat those on shore are departing from 
them. It is the same everywhtre. We need a 
“'^oint to judge from. The port is the fixed 
point for the ship ; but what fixed point is to be 
taken i%the moral«world? 

XXV. 

When everything is in motion together no- 
thing seems to move, as on board ship. When 
all are moving in the direction of disorder no 
one seems going. But he who pauses becomes 
a fixed point, whereby we observe the rapid 
movement of the rest 

XXVL 

Whei? orie is well one wonders how one 
could bear sicSness ; but when one is sick one 
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takes medicine cheerfully, disposed thereto by 
pain. One no longer feels the inclination'^ for 
amusement or exercise which comes with health, 
and which is incompatible with the exigencies 
‘of sickness. Nature supplies wants and desires 
conformably to our actual condition. We are 
only troubled by those fears which we make for 
ourselves, but wliich are not made for us by 
nature ; because thereby we combine the passions 
of a conditiqp we are not in to those of^the con- 
dition in which we are. 


XXVIL 

It is our misfortune not to be able to enjoy a 
thing save under the condition of being 
if it turns out badly, as a thousand things i 
and do perpetually. He who could findi 
the secret of enjoying what is good wiTOut 
being disturbed by the opposite mischance 
would have lliscovered the philosopher's stone!* 


XXVTII. 

. Our nature is moveitvent; absolute stillness is 
death. 
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XXIX, 

Man is full of wants : he orxly likes those who 
can supply them all ‘^Sudi an one is a great 
mathematician/* — ^But I have nothing to do with 
mathematics, he would treat me as a pro- 
position 1 “ He is a famoue warrior.” — He 
would take me for a besieged city ! What I 
want is an honest man who can adapt himself to 
all my general needs. • 


XXX 

A true friend is so desirable a thing, even 
for the great, so that they may have some one 
to speak well of them behmd their backs, that 
l^ey must needs do all they can to find such. 
But let them give good heed to their choice, for if 
after all they select a fool for thdi: friend, it is 
usetess, whatever good he may say. Or, more 
likely, he wil^ not speak well of his patron, if he is 
among^hose stronger than he, for in his weak- 
ness the fool will slander to be like the rest 
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xx3dt: 

Men spoil their taste and feeling just as they* 
spoil their intailect. Intellect and feeling are 
formed by conversation; so good or bad con- 
versation forms or spoils them. The great thing 
then is to know how to choose that winch will 
form and not spoil the mmd, and no one is 
competent to make this choice unless his mind 
is already fijpmed and not spoilt. An<J here we 
find ourselves in a circle whence he whd breaks 
forth well is fortunate ! 

t 

XXXII. 

It is not absolutely safe to conclude that people 
are not lying because they have no self-in- 
terested motive in what they say; there are" 
people who lie simply for lying’s sake. 

'i ' „ 

xsixiii. 

If u man s^nds in a certain windo# to see 
the passers-by^ and 1 go past, can*I say that he 



wenj there to see me? Np^ for he was not 
‘thinking of me in particulak. Bpt he who loves 
another for her beauty, doe^ he Ibve kert No, 
for the smallpox, which destroys beauty, yet 
spares her life, will dissipate his love. Or; if I 
am loved for my judgment or^my memory, is it 
1 that am loved? No, for lemay lose these 
qualitLw|p.nd yet remain myi^l€ Where then is 
that it is neither in body nor soul ? And 
how caig^lj^: love cbody or soul sa\% for those 
qualfties^^ich are not what constitute Me, 
inasmuch as they are perishable ? oCan we love 
the soul of any one in the abstract, apart from 
its qualities ? Surely not; it were unreal. Then 
we never love waybody, but only certain quali- 
ties. 

Be careful then how you laugh at those who 
expect to be thought much of for their position 
and title, since no one is loved s^ve for bor- 
rowed properties, 

XXXIV, 

** Me ” is aljvays hateful. You M,,, coital 
it, but you do not get rid of it nevertheless,; and 
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so you are hateful all the 'same. “ N*ot ^t alh 
for acting as we do cburt^usly towards all^^ 
there is no reason to hate us.” “ That might be 
true if the only odious part of ^ Me* were its 
unpleasantness; but if 1 hate it because it is 
unjust and eats into the heart of everj^thing) I 
must hate it everywhere.” 

Briefly the case is this ; there lie two pro- 
perties in this “ Me/* it is intrinsically unjust, in 
that it makts self the centre point of elf^grything ; 
and it is inconvenient to others, because it seeks 
to reduce them to subjection, for every Me ’* 
is the enemy and would fain be the t 3 nant of 
everybody else. You may obviate the incon- 
venience, but not the injustice, and so you 
cannot make it attractive to those who abhor 
injustice ; you can only adapt it to the unjust, 
who are not personally inconvenienced by^it, 
and so, after all, you end by being iinju^ imd 
acceptable only to those who are unjuslo^em- 
selves. 

Xxxv. 

It is an injustice to become attaclied to me, 
although willingly and with satisfaction. I shou^ 
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deceiv'i those whom I led to do so, fA I can be 
an® end to no one, and cannot satis^ them. 
Must ! not die long? And Shen the object 
of then attachment dies. Jnst as I should be 
wrong in teaching what is false, even acceptably# 
both to those who listened and to mySel^ sd I 
am wrong if I seek to be lo^ed. And if I draw 
people to attach theniselves to me, I ought to 
warn those who are committing themsdves to 
the faii^ehood not to believe in^ it, however 
accept&ble to myself; as also, that they should 
not attach themselves to me, because they ought 
to sp«id their lives aind efforts ‘m pleasing or 
seeking God. 

XXXVL 

The knowledge of external things will not 
make up for ignorance of higher mopil matters in 
the time of trouble ; but the knowledge of those 
^things will always make up for ignorance of 
external science. 

XXXVIL 

I bM spent mudi time in studying the abstract 
sciences, anA the meagre atimnment ' O^e can 
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achieve htd infinitel^w disgmted me, When,,! 
began to study mat), I that the abstfhct 
sciences are not natural to him, and that 1 was ' 
straying further IRrom my true position in striv- 
ing to penetrate them than others who were 
ignorant thereof, and so I excused them for 
knowing little. But I thought that at feast I 
should find many fellows in the study of man, 
and that there lay the one science which is his 
true calling. I was mistaken. Yet fewer study 
man than geometry. It is merely for ^B.nt of 
knowing how to pursue that science that men 
pursue other &iences. But, after all, is it not 
true that even this is not the knowledge that 
man needs most, and that if he wants to be 
happy he had better remain in ignorance 
thereof? 


XXXVIII. 


We know so little of ourselves, that many 4 
one fancies he is dying when he is qj)ite wSl, 
and many others fancy they are quite well 
death is nigh at hand — ^aU unconscious ^ tliey 
are of the commg fever or wound. • 
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XXXIX 

The tilings about irfecii we are most keen, 
such as the concealment of our own little worth, ^ 
are often mere nothings, but nothings which uoa- 
gination magnifies into moui&ins. i^other 
effort of imagination will easily enable us to see 
this. 

XL. 

Imagination magnifies trifies until they fill 
our minds with altogether fantasbt proportions ; 
while with presumptuous insolence it dimin- 
ishes great things to its own measure, as when 
men speak of God. 


XLL 

Lmtravit lampade ttrras.t The weather 
^d humour have Kttle connection. My 
temper dogs not depend much on the weather. I 
hav9 ^y own fogs and Sunshine within, which 
are not%auch affected even by the good or evil 

‘ An expircsuon of Gcero^s. 
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attending on my ownxonc^m& Sometimes I 
gird myself up to encounter Fortune's attaScs, 
and the glory of conquering her makes me ‘ 
fight cheerfully^ while, on the other hand, I 
sometimes become dejected amid the good 
things of fortune. 


XLIL 

When we see a certain effect always occur 
we conclude* it to be a naturaf necessity* ias, 
that daylight will appear to-morrow, &;c., but 
Nature often |ives us the lie, and departs from 
her own rules. 

#' 

XLIIL 

The mind believes naturally, and the wi^ 
loves naturally; so that in de&ult of rightful 
objects they must needs cleave to such as are 
false. 

Xliv. 

Grace will always be in the world as 
nature, so that it is in a measure imturaL Thi^ 
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t^ere will always be Pelagkns, and always 
Catholics, and perpetnal strife. Fbf the first 
birth ptodtiteB the 'oate^ end the grace of 
the second birth product" the other. 

XLV. 

Nature perpetually repeats the same things, 
years, days, hours, with similar intervals, and 
the lymibers folk>w on^ one aftersanother, mak- 
ing a kind of infinitude or eternity. Yet there 
is nothing infinite or eternal m all thi^ only 
these" finite creatures are infinitely multiplied : 
and thus it seems as though there were nqught 
infinite save the number which multiplies them. 

XLVI. I 

^ Nature imitates herself. A seed dropped 
ii^o good ground is fruitful, so is a principle 
<«.dropped* into a right mind. Numbers imitate 
spaBe^ althbugh so different by nature. 

All is m|de and upheld by One faster: 
root; branch fruit, prindples, results. > 
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XLVII. 

Nature worics by progress ; tfus d reditus. 
She advances aild returns, then goes farther, 
Aen half as far, then farther than ever, and so 
on, This is how th^ tides work. Thf sun 
seems to go zigzag 

XLVIII. 

Man’s natu«?e is not to be akvays advancing ; 
it has comings and goings of its own. Fever 

has its cold a@d hot fits, and tlie cold fit is as 

■# 

plain evidence of fever as the hot fit. 

Man’s inventions firom age to age are much 
the same ; and, genemlly speaking, so is the 
good and wicked of the world, 

Pierumque grata principibus vices. 

XLIX. 

When men are accustomed to use bad reas^ps 
in proof of Nature’s results, they will ndt accept 
the good reasons which we discover, ^fox 
instance, the circulation of the blood as the 
cause of a vdn svelliag beneath a ligature. 
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if an aninial could do that from intellect 
which he does from instinct ; if he could com* 
municate intellectually what he communicates 
instinctively when hunting or intimating to his 
comrades that he has found^or lost the prey, 
he would certainly express himself clearly as to 
other things which concern him even more 
closely-j-^.^*, *‘Gnaw asunder thisg rope, which 
hurts the, and which I cannot reach.” 

LI. 

Animals do not admire one another ; a horse 
does not admire his fellow. Not but that there 
is plenty of emulation between them in the 
field, but it is without ulterior results ; once in 
the stable, the worst-built, most sluggish beast 
does not cede his com to another, as men claim 
||p% other men should da They are content 
W1& thing? as they are. 

LII. 

Admiration ruins all firom childhood. O 
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that was so well said I How ^ell he acted lo How 
good he is ! ’* &c. Yet the children at P6rt 
Royal) from whom this stimulus of competrtion 

and praise is withheld, drop into indifference. 

c 

LIIL 

o 

Did you never ^me across people who boast 
of the great people who think highly of them, 
as a reproach to you for not valuing them more? 
My answer would be — ** Let nSe likewis# see the 
merits with which you have charmed those 
people, and SoubUess I shall esteem you as 
highly as they.” 


LIV. 

Do you want great things to be thou|f(||iidr 
you? Never tell them, then. To,, be well 
thought of? Never speak of yourself, then. 


LV. 

Pity for those in trouble is no obstacle to 
selhshness : on the contrary, one^s not sorry to 
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have ^ch an opportunity of displaying friend* 
sh$, ahd getting the credit of a sympathetic 
* nature Without atJiy cost 

LVL 

Those good deeds which arejiidden are woith 
most. When I read of such in history, they 
please me greatly, but, after all, they were not 
altogether hidden, ^ince they came tp be known; 
and alttiough the doers may have done what 
they could to hide them, the littl§ left undone 
by which they came to light spoils it all, for the 
finest thing in the whole matter was the wish to 
'•^^^ hide them. 


LVII. 

There is no lack of good maxims current in 
tile world; the only tlung wanting is their 
applicatiom For instance, every one says that 
a ToSm is bound to risk his life for 4he public 
weal, and some few do so ; but nobody does 
the like fra: religion. 
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LYIIL 

Nothing attracts us more than a struggle^ but 
it is not the same with victory. We like to 
<watch a combat between two animals, but we 
revolt from the savage triumph of the conqueror 
over his victim. Yet what would we haw&, save 
the victorious enfi ? But directly it is achieved, 
we loathe it. It is the same with play, or in the 
search after truth. Men like to watch the 
struggle of Spinion in controversy ; bOt, as for 
studying the truth when found, that is quite 
another thin^i The only pleasure in that is 
to see it developed amid the strife. So again, 
amid the passions, it is interesting to see the 
contest between two opposite feelings ; but as 
soon as one wins the day, it becomes mere 
brutality. 

We never seek things themselves, but the 
search after them is whsU: we enjoy. In comedy, 
scenes of happiness without fear, or misery avith- 
out liope, are tame and uninteresting 

^LIX. 

What a modkery it ii^tbat painting should be 
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admirit} Ibr m accurate repffiesNrntatkp of sub- 
jec%^which we do not admire in the ott^aal ! 

LX. 

Two similar faces^ neither of which causes a 
smile jvhen apart, make one laugh when to- 
gether, because of their likeness 1 

LXI. 

Rivers are moving mads, whicS carry one 
along one’s way. 

LXII. 

Witty sayings, — unkind judgments. He who 
makes many bon-mots has a bad disposition. 

Lxiir. 

Experience teaches one that there is a wide 
difference between devotion and goodness.^ 

LXIV 

Humble woras are a subjecbmatter of pride 
to Ae #proud,^and pf humility to the h^ble. 
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Few men speak humbly of humility, or^purely 
of purity. We are altogether untruth, dupUcity, 
and contradiction, and we even try to hide and 
disguise ourselves from ourselves. 

LXV. 

«- 

He who would sound the depths of human 
vanity need only ponder the causes and results 
of love, ^he cause is je ne sfis quoi 
(Corneille), and the results are overwlielming. 
That j€ fie sgis quvi^ so frail a thing that it can- 
not even be identified, moves everything, mon- 
archs, armies, the whole world in short. If 
Cleopatra's nose had been shorter the whole 
face of the world would have been altered. 

LXVI. 

That so evident a thing as the vanity of ttfe 
world should be so Utde recognised^ or that it 
should be f held strange and startling to^say'that 
the search after greatness is folly, is truly 
wondrous! 
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•' '■■ , ■'> *'■ 

Vanity «! so rooted in the hfeart of man, that 

every soldier and cook and du$tman makes his 
own boast, and craves his special admirers ; uxid 
philosophers just as much as they. Even those 
who write against vanity expect to be admired 
for writing so well, and those who read for their 
reading. Probably, I who write these words 
have jitiit the saint craving, and my readers too! 

LXVIIL 

Curiosity is mere vanity. ‘Most people only 
want to know in order to talk. 

LXIX 

^Ve are so presumptuous that we would fain 
5e known to the whole world, and even to the 
generations which ^11 come after us. And we 
are vain 4hat we are gratified and |4eased 
with the approbation ^ five or six peo^c im- 
mediately at fiand. 
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LXX 

Vanity holds a mighty though natural grasp 
over u$ amid all <Jur sorrows and failings. Men 
are even ready to lose their lives cheerfully 
provided they are talked about c 

' ■ c 

LXXI. J 

The charm of glory is so intense, that what- 
ever it be connected with, even death iiself, is 
attractive. ^ 

LXXII. 

We do not uphold ourselves in any virtue by 
our own strength ; we are upheld by the balance 
of two opposing vices, just as we stand upright 
between two opposing blasts. Take away either 
vice, and men collapjse into the other. 

L3CklIL 

Some viees oidy take hold of us* by meunS of 
others, and if you 'take away the trunk they 
perish as so many branchy 
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LXXIV. 

Evil is iievfer so heaatily afid gladly Wrought 

as when it is for conscience* sake. 

/ • 

LXXV. 

• 

People say tliat eclipses ar% foretellers of mis- 
foitune, because misfortunes afe so 4:ommon, 
and so frequently occur, that they are pretty 
often right ; wh^eas, if they prqphesied good 
fortune, they would often lie. They only fore- 
tell good fortune from rare auspices, and so 
they are generally right 

LXXVI. 

I believe that if everybody knew what one 
says of the other there would pot be four friends 
in the world ! Look at the quarrels caused by 
indiscreet revelations of what one and another 
ha$ said ! 

. , . LXXVII. 

The example bf Alexander^ chastity not 

it ' 

made so many pure men as that of his excess 
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has made drunkards. Men, are not ashaiHed of 
being less virtuous than Aloicander, and think it 
excusable if they are not more vicious. They 
fancy themselvej not altogether in the track of 
common vice \\^en they reflect the vices of great 
men, forgetting all the while that in this special 
point they are ^Mowing the common track. 
They only approach the great man by the end 
where he touches the common herd, for, how- 
ever great, ..such men always ^oin the cjommon 
herd by i^»ft^ink. They are not suspen^ded as 
abstractions ip mid-air. Not at all! If they 
are higher than us, it is because their heads are 
loftier, but their feet lire as low as ours. All 
begin from the same level and stand on the 
same earth, and at that point they are just 
where we are, where the humblest, where little 
children, where the very beasts are 1 


LXXVHL 

Reason Igys far more imperious orders,, on'' us 
than any mailer j -since disobedience to the 
one is misery, and'to the other folly. 
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LXXIX. 

When you want to ^ve a useful reproof, and 
to prove to another that he is wrong, you must 
take note of the point of view from which he 
looks «,t the matter in question, since very often 
he will be right from that sid^ ; then grant the 
truth as far as it goes, but show him the side on 
which he is wrong. This will satisfy him, be- 
cause h% will see that he was not mistaken, but 
only failed to see all sides. A man is not vexed 
because he cannot see everythiif^, but he does 
not like to be mistaken ; perhaps because it is 
natural for man to be incapable of seeing all 
round him, and also natural that he should not 
be mistaken on the side which he does see, for 
the perceptions of the senses are true. 


LXXX. 

iS^uld ypu slay the wicked in order that 
there ^ay be no evil men? ^ You only make 
two instead ^ one. Fince in bom 
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lxxxl' 

Strength is the world’s ruler, not opinion, but 
it is opinion v^jiiidi makes use of strength. 
Strength moulds opinion. Softness is a fine 
thing in our opinion. Why ? Because he who 
is minded to walk the ti^t-rope will be solitary, 
and I can easily raise a strong party who will 
say that it is not worth doing. 

LXXXII. 

Be afraid of death when danger is distant, 
but not when it is at hand : we must needs be 
mortal 

LXXXIII.^ 

No death is to be feared save that which is 
unprepared. 

LXXXIV. 

What is the difference as to obedience ' be- 
tween the soldier and the Caithu^n? ^Jbey 
are alike depaident, and subject to an equally 
strict discipline. But the soldier Mways hopes 
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to beifcme supireme, which : he heve^^oes, for 
even generals and princes iure always dependent 
* and in bondage, yet stili he hc^es and works on 
with that object, whereas the Carthusian vows 
perpetual subjection. So that the difference* 
lies not in their subjection, which is perpetual 
for’ botii, but in that one always hopes to shake 
it off, which the other never does. 


• LXXXV. 

The reasons which from afar seemed to limit 
our sight, are no longer a limit when we look 
them in the face j we begin then to see beyond. 


LXXXVI. 

Very trifles comfort, because very trifles grieve 
us. 


LXXXVIL 

Ccafradiction is a bad test of truth. Many 
certain facts are contradicted ; many falsehoods 
pass uncontradicted. It is no proof of false- 
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hood to be contradicted ;^ no proof of tfiith to 
escape contradiction. 

^ LXXXVIII. 

We are not tired of eating or sleeping daily, 
because hunger and sleepiness are daily renewed, 
but if they wer<? not, we should weary of so 
doing. Even so, if we do not hunger after 
spiritual things, we weary of them. Blessed 
are ye that hunger and thirst after rightedvsness.” 

* LXXXIX. 

Chance arouses thotights, chance sweeps them 
away ; there is no act either of acquirement or 

r :ention. 

A thought has escaped me ; I wa||Efeed to write 
it down. Instead of that I write it 

has escaped me I 

XC. 

Sometimes while^ writing my thoughts they 
escape me. But that reminds mi of my weak- 
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ness, ^hich I am c^ntmuaBy forgetl&g; and 
this teaches me as muth as t^ie forgotten thought, 
for nothing is more important than the know- 
ledge of my own imperfection 


• XCI. 

Why are we irritated by an intellectual limp, 
and not by one that is physical? Because the 
lame msgi grants ^at we do not halt ; but the 
lame intellect persists in affirming that it is his 
nei^bour who limps, otherwise ^e should be 
sorry for, not angry with him. 

Epictetus asks why we should not be angry 
when told that we have a headache, and yet be 
angry when told that we argue falsely or choose 
amiss ? It is because we know certainly that 
our head does not ache, or that we are not 
lame ; but we are not so sure that our arguments 
are true. And thus our only assurance being in 
tbe clearutss of our sight, when another sees 
the*q!|)j^site*side as clearly, we ar^ perplexed 
and astonished : still more so when a thousand 
others ridicule our stand-point, which conitrains 
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us to prefer our own ligW^ to those of so^many ; 
a thing at once bold and difficult There is 
never this sort of contradiction of the senses^ 
concerning a physical halt Man is so formed, 

. that by dint of being told that he is a fool he 
believes it, and by dint of telling himself so 
he makes himself believe it For every man 
individually holds an interior conversation with 
himself, which it is most important to regulate 
duly : Corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia prava. 

The best Wng is to maintain as real a silence 
as may be, ^ind only dwell upon God, Who we 
know to be tfte Truth, and thus we convince 
ourselves thereof, 

XeiL sf 

None so credulous as thc ^iipbeliever. He 
will believe Vespasian’s miraci«>|j|ij|lg he rejects 
those of Moses. 

XCIIT 

The atheist ought to state unquestionable 
facts ; and it is by no means a^lain &ct that 
the soul is material. 
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XCIV. 

Atheism is supposed to mfer Irtxength of mind, 
but it is of a very limited nature.* 


XGV. 


To make a saint of a man there must needs 
be grace, and he who doubts it knows nothing 
either qf*man or saint 


XCVI. 

You cannot teach men how to be worthy, 
though you teach them everything else; and 
they never pique themselves on anything so 
much as on being worthy men. iThey only 
pique themselves on knowing the one thing 
which they do not learn. 

X This was ^written in reference to an expression of Charron% 
that ** Atheism could only exist in a very bo14 and strong intellect/* 
It resiles as much or more tenacity and power t(^ cast ludde the 
aiq;>rehensi8n of and belief in God as stedfa^ly to abide d Him. 
They are the two ^remes, alUte rare and difhculti but £be first 
is the hardest * ’ 
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XCVIl 

There are but two classes of men, the righteous, ^ 
who think thenjselves to be sinners, and the 
« sinners, who think themselves righteous, 

XCVIIL 

f' 

The hypocrite is the man who knows the 
truth, but only maintains it so far as it suits his 
own intere^ft, forsaking it ^hen that*Jimit is 
reached. 

XCIX, 

It is a good thing not to be too independent. 

It is not a. good thing to have all that is 
needful 

c. 

The body is nourished gradually. I^l^ss 
of meat, and little substance. 

CL 

f ' 

Memory is necess^ to all int^iKtu^ opera*^ 
tions; 
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CII 

«■ ^ 

Instinct reason are the dUracteristics of 
two natures. The ariilunetical machine pro-^ 
duces results which are more like thought than 
anythi'^ performed by animals ; but it can do 
nothing to which one can attfibutc any power 
of volition such as they have. 


cm. 

There is a universal and essential difference 
between acts of volition and all others. The 
will is one of the principal organs of belief, not 
that it forms belief, but because things are true 
or false according to the aspect' from whence 
they are looked at. The will in accepting one 
aspect rather than another turns the mind aside 
from appreciating the qualities of those aspects 
which are "“Unwelcome to it, and thus the mind, 
jn tune with the will, stops short at the 
acceptable a^ct, and judges only by wtmt it 
flfees. 
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ctv. 

All our reasoning is forced to 3neld to feeling. 
But fancy is «t once like and contrary to feeling, 
•so that we cannot distinguish between the two 
opposites. One says that my feeling is^ fancy, 
another that hifc fancy is feeling. We want a 
rule; reason offers itself^ but it is elastic on 
every side, and so we have none. 

CV. 

. When I reflect upon the brief tenure my 
life as absorbed in a forerunning and 
eternity, the little space I fill, or evM'behold, 
^ — ^lost in the infinite immensity of sjfece, which 
I .know not, and which knows not me, — I am 
appalled, and marvel to find ^yself here rather 
than there ; for there is no reason why it should 
be here rather than there, now rather than then. 
Who placed me here ? By whose and order 
was this special time and place assigned to At ? 

Mmoria hhspUis kuius did prce^euntis. 

How many kingdoms reck not Of us ! 
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Th 0 <aetemd^^ df those Mnite regies 

.appals me. 


CVi 

Why is my knowledge so limited? or m> 
hei^t Why is my life limited to a hundred 
rather than a thousand years h Why should 
nature have allotted this special number rather 
than any other in all infinity to me, when there 
wiw no reason for qjie more than 4h^her ? 

evil. 

1 cannot help grudging those who, knowing 
the faith, live so carelessly, and make such 
bad use of a gift which I fancy I should turn to 
so different an account 

flu 

eVUL 

* !, 

If to live without endeavouring to find out 
whdf. one is, is a supernatural blindness, it fe a 
still more terrible blindness to believe in t|od 
and yet to lea<^n evil life. 





CIX. 

Two things teach man all that concerns his* 
nature : instipct and experience. 

C 

cx. 

0 

Self-knowledge is necessary, even if it did not 
suffice to find out truth ; at all events it serves 
to regulate one’s life honestly. 

CXI. 

<. 

A person once told me that he always came from 
confession filled with joy and trust, while another 
said that he was always full of fears. It seethed 
to me that the two put together would make the 
right thing, and that either was wanting because 
he did not feel as the other did. .The same 
thing happens in many other matters. 

CXII. 

Evay man all in all to himself, for when 
he dies all is dead for him. ^And hence it 


comes that every one believes himself iU 
to everybody* We must not judge of Nature 
‘ from our own point of view, but from hers. 

CXIII. 

The*examples of a seltdevojed death among 
Lacedemonians and the like do not touch us 
deeply, for what have they to do with us ? But 
the example of , jpartyrs* deaths touches us 
very closely,, inasmuch as they are*members of 
our body. We stand bn common ground j their 
resolution forms ours, not merely by example, 
but by inheritance* But it is quite another 
thing with the examples of heathen, — we have 
no connection with them ; just as we are none 
the richer for the wealth of a stranger^ but we 
are if it is pur father or husband who is rich. 

CXIV* 

Selfwill never can be satisfied, even whan it 
obtains all it ^eeks; but we are satisfied ; the 
moment we renounce self. There is no laxch 





tfai% as discontent self is not ; neidio: ^ 

thet« be content where self is found. 

cxv. 

The lives of ordinary men and of saints have 
this in commoi)^ — ^all alike aim at happiness; 
the only difference lies in the object wherein 
they expect to find it Both alike call those who 
hinder them in attaining thereto their enemies. 

We must^ decide as to what is good' or evil 
according tc^ God's Will, which cannot be either 
unjust or blind ; not according to our own will, 
which is always abounding in perversity and 
error. 


CXVL 

The only true virtue lies in self-^J>horrence, 
for we are detestable by reason of our ; 

and in seeking an object really wordiy.of loVe. 
But inasmuch as we cannot love &t which is 
wholly extraneous, we must lovjp^^met bic^mg 
which is in us, and yet is no^ursefr. And 
there is but One All Supreme Be|&g Who can be 
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th^. The Kiagdcwn of Go4 is hi »fiH-the itoi- 

versa! Good k m me yef k is not me* 
CXtll. 

The ordinary world Kas the gift of hot think- 
ing about what it wishes to foiget ‘^Do not 
think about the prophecies* concerning the 
Messiah” was the Jew’s counsel to his son. 
And this is what many among us do ; and it is 
thus that many pfople keep hold#of false reli- 
gions, and sometimes even of that which is true. 
But there are some minds which have no power 
thus to prevent themselves reflecting, and 
who^ indeed reflect all die more when reflection 
is forbidden ; and such as theses' easily shake off 
felse beliefs, and too often true religion also, 
unless they are met with solid insfruction. 

•vi' 

CXVIII. 

1 .'I 

. Who has not felt, when trying to think of 
^pmething which seeks to tuit^ him aside, 
to iSx his tl^gnghts elsewhere ? This is an evil 
inherent in ns. " 


4ffleetton0 Um 
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CXIX. 

Men are very prone to confound their imagi- 
nation with Iheir heart ; and so they famcy them- 
^selves converted as soon as they begin to think 
about conversion. 


cxx. 

There is a vast distance ^ between knowing 
God and lovtng Him 1 
c 

CXXI. 

JPdscinaHo nugadtatis. If you would 
yout natural evil tendencies, act as 
had but a week of life before you. j^^ou wo^ld 
give that week to God, you sur^j^OTght to give 
your whole life. 

^ to 

Men are; hindered at once by superetftion, 
sensuality, scruples, evil desires, ai^d unholy fear, 
that is, a fear, not that which comes from belief 
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in ^63, but from doubts concOTiing pirn. Holy 

fear comes of faith : unhcly fear comes of doubt. 
Holy fear is joined to hc^ because it is bom of 
faith, and that which we believe^ we hope of God : 
unholy tear is joined to despair, because men fear# 
the God in Whom they have no faith. One class 
of mind^ fears to lose Him; t)je other fears to 
find Him. 

CXXIII. 

o # ^ 

The Christian’s hope of a future infinite gain 
is mingled with rejoicing as well ms with fear ; 
for they are not as those who should hope for a 
kingdom of which they were not subjects ; they 
hope for holiness and the cessation of injustice, 
and already they possess somewhat thereof. 

CXXIV, 

The law has not rooted out nature, but rather 
grafted it Ih (pas tnais msiruiU) ; Grace 

has i^t rooted out the law, but guidj^ it That 
faith which is^receivcd in Baptism is the source 
of life to the ChristiaatL 


$6. tom 

r 

cxxv. 

Men make an idol even of truth itself; for 
truth with^t love is not God, it is His image, 
^'and an idol not to be loved or worshipped ; still 
less may we love or worship its opposite^ which 
is falsehood. 

CXXVI, 

The waters of Babylon are ever flowing and 
falling, and pnying us away. O blessed Sion, 
where all is stedfast, and nothing falls! We 
must sit upon the rivers, not in or beneath, 
above them; not standing, but sitting; si^^ 
out of humility, and above for securitj^,,.jiM^ 
shall stand in ^ courts of J .• '^^ 9 ^ 

sider whether thepleasure 
or flowing past : if it pasi^^rby, it is a water of 
Babylon, 

CXXVIl. 

Whatever is- of the world is lii^ of the flesh, 
or lust of the eye, or pride of life. Woe to the 
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cu^ed land whicb is moxt trnly Uas^ed tban 
watered by these dire^bumii^ riveia* Blessed 
they wbo» hieing cast i^h thiM are tidther 
plunged therein nor smpt akng by but 
are inunoveably fixed ; not sta^dmg, ,but & a* 
lowly We seat, whidr they quit not until the 
light snineth; but having viaited peacefully, 
reach out their hand to Him Who shall lift them 
up, and place them upright and firm in the 
courts of the Heayenly Jerusalem, where pride 
can no more wrestle against or ovAcome them. 
These indeed weep, not becauseothey see all 
perishable treasures wept away by the rushing 
torrents, but from loving remembrance of their 
beloved cpuntiy, the Heavenly Jerusalem, to 
which their thoughts continually turn during 
their lengthened exile. 

' i ' 

CXXVIIL 

There is nothing so dangerous as that which 
pleasigs,both God and man ; for those conditions 
which are acceptable to both please God for 
one reason and man for someriimg quite differ- 
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ent; S. Teresa’s naWe life. That wh^ch 
pleases God is her intense humility amid her 
revelations > but man admires her illumination. 
And so men ^haust themselves with* attempts 
•to imitate her words, fancying they are imitating 
her inner life, and that thereby they are seeking 
and attaining whpt God loves. 

It is better not to fast and be humbled by the 
omission, than to fast and be self-satisfied. Re- 
member the Pharisee and th^Publican.t^, 

What is t^ve good of remembering, if it may 
all equally help or hinder me, and if everything 
depends on God’s blessing, which He onlvi 
bestows on that which is done for Him, accord^ 
ing to His rules and in His own way; so that 
the way in which we do a thing is as important 
as the thing itself, or even more so, since God 
can bring good out of evil, while without Him 
we only get cauI out of good ? 

Measure not thyself by othar men, but hy^ Me. 
If thou findest Me not in those with whom thou 
comparest Jthyself^ thou dost but comp^r^ thy- 
self to an abominable wretch. 1( thou findest 
Me, then compare thyself. But what wilt thou 
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compaJHHpyself, or Me in thee?. IfH be 
thyself, itHPat an abominable wretck If it be 
Me, thou compatest Mb with Myself- Thus I 
in all 

Imten speak to and counsel thee because 
thy g^de cannot, for I will not that thou 
shouldsf be without a guide* may be, too, 
that sometimes I so speak in answer to his 
prayers, and thus he really guides thee when 
thou do^t not perceive it. 

Thm' wbuldst not seek Me if* thou didst 
alrea||H^sess Me. Therefore do^not be un- 
easy ^nWwIp seem still far off. 

CXXIX. 

EvSpffing may be fatal to us, even the things 
made for our protection, just as walls may fall 
us, or steps trip us up if we do not go 

The smallest movement affects all nature : a 

• ' 

sirglc storil affects the whole ocean. - Just so 
in graee^ the smallest act is important because 
of its consequepces in eveiythingj Thus e^ry- 
thing is of importance. 


every act wev^dbiOidd ^loo 
thing itself tQ our present^ past, and future state, ^ 
as also that of such otiiers as It concerns like* 
wise, and see^liow aU these hang togf|her. 
Such considerations will hold us well in clieck. 


cxxx. 

The happiness of the great is to be able to 
make otherc happy. ^ 

The special purpose of riches is to bo gene- 
rously dispersed. 

We ought to seek for the spe|^:|^d of 
everything. The special end of to 

protect the weak. 


CXXXI. 

« 

Art thou less a slave because thy master loves 
and caresses thee? 

Thou art well off indeed, thou sl§.vl; thy 
master caresses thee to-day, hecwill beat thee 
shortly. 
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CXXXII. 

Nature diirenlfies ai^d j^oaitates j artifipe uni* 
tates and dvmifies. 

CXXXIIL ✓' 

• • 

Since it is not possible to be universal and 
know everything that is to be known abqpit all 
things, jve must needs know a little of all It is 
a much finer thing to know somAhing about 
eveiything than to know all aboul^ One thing ; 
such unfversality is much finer. If one could 
have both, so much the better, but if we must 
choose, that is the best ; so says and does the 
world, and the world is often a good j udge. 


CXXXIV. 

Nothing more clearly detnonsttates human 
vasiityi than the reflection on the cause and 
effects of lov^ which changes the whole uni- 
verse ; e.g, Cleopatra’s nose. 






4t 

CXX3CV. 

My fancy makes me detest any one who’ 
blows while eating. Fancy has great weight. 
What do you learn from that? To yield to 
that weight because it is natural? No, to re- 
sist it. 

< - 

CXXXVL 

I love poverty, because Jesus Christ loved it. 

* I love wealth, because it supplies means *^to help 
the suffering I am faithful to all the world. I 
do not return evil for evil, but I wish those who 
do me harm to be even as I am, untouched bv 
good or ill from the hand of man. I endea i^m 
to be just, true, sincere, and faithful to all, alw 
I have a tender heart for those to whom GoS 
has bound me closely. Whether alone or in 
the sight of men, I remember in all my actions 
that God Who sees them will be their Judge, 
and that they are all consecrated to him." 1 hese 
are my sentiments, and daily I bless mjr He- 
deemer for kindling them in me^and Who has 
delivered me, a miserably weak, sensual, proud, 
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ambinous man, from all my troubles by the 
power of His Grace, to which all glory is due, 
seeing that of ^myself ■: I , know nought isave 
misery and error. 


CXXXVIL 

In eloquence you want wjiat is agreeable 
and real, but the agreeableness itself must have 
a basis of trudi. 


CXXXVIII. 

Continual eloquence becomes wearisome. 
Even ' princes and. lyings play sometimes. 
They are not for ever on the throne ; they grow 
weary there : grandeur must be laid aside to be 
appreciated. 

j Continuity disgusts one in everything. Even 
cold is acceptable for the pleasure of warming 
oneself. 

o 

CXXXIX. 

^l^quence is a picture of thought; thus those 
who hacking pictured it continue to*paint pro- 
duce a compo^on instead of a portrait 
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CXL. 

Eloquence is the ^ of so szying things 
that (i) those t9 whom you spieslc may hear, 
not merely without disagreeable sensations, 
but with pleasure : ( 2 ) that they may be inter- 
ested, so that self-love may lead them to give 
willing heed. S‘6 then eloquence consists in a 
correspondence one strives to establish between 
the heart and mind of those to whom one 
speaks, and Jhe thoughts and expressiofi» which 
one employs. And, this implies haying dili- 
gently studied the human heart in order to 
understand its manifold springs, and thereupon 
to adapt in nice proportions the words witli;; 
which you purpose to influence it. 
put oneself into the place of one’s li 
test the turn given to one’s discou^%y one’s 
own heart, to judge whether on«l!ii adapted to 
the other, and whether one imfy liount on the 
auditor being, so to Jay, constrained to yield. 

As for as possible you shptrid confine your^<»lf 
within the limits of natural simplicity, not deal- 
ing with what is great pettily, nof exaggerating 
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• wh^ is small out of due proportion; It is not 

• enough that your discourse be fine, it must be 

suitable to its subject, neithe# tod much nor too 
little. - 

CXLL 

f* ^ ‘ 

In any dialogue or discours# one ought to 
be able readily to ask those who disapprove, 
“ Of what do you complain ? ** 

CXLII. 

Some men speak well who cannot write well. 
That is because they are kindled by the place 
or audience, and so give forth what does not 
^^pear without such surroundings. 

CXLIII. 

Men who indulge in forced antithesis in 
spea.k!hg, are like the architect who makes 
sham windo\^s for the sake of symmetry. They 
aim not* to sfjpak correctly, but to prodtite 
correct figures of speech. 
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cxLiyi' 

It will not do to ma^ diversions {iti oratory) 
save as a relaxation to the mind, and that only 
> at suitable seasons ; relaxing it when hecessaiy, 
and not otfierwise, for unseasonable relaxation 
is wearisome, f He who causes unselasonable 
wes^ness will produce relaxation, for the malice 
of human nature starts off and takes delight in 
doing the very contrary of what it istprged to 
do when tflat pleasure is withheld, whieh is the 
coin for which we are ready to give everything. 

CXLV. 

When we meet with a natural style we are 
surprised and delighted, for we expected an 
author and find a man. Whereas people of 
good taste, who, reasoning from a book, 
to find a man, are surprised to find an 
Pius poetiu quam hmmfk locufm €s. * 

They do inast credit to Nature 
to be capable of-speaking wejl of 
cv^n of theology. 
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Some speakers coni.^^^ly iboask or disguise 
mture; they know no such thing as a king, 
)ope, or bishop, it must need^ be an ^atfgusf 
nonaiph,** Sic, No such piace piaih Paris ; 
)ut the capital of the kingdbm.” There are 
)ccasions when Paris should be called Paris, 
ind others when it may fitly be called the 
iiapital of the kingdom. 

cxpnt 

When one finds repetitions in a discourse, 
j^hich seem so well adapted to express what 
is meant that by attempting to correct them 
Dne would spoil the whole thitig, iit -,is well to 
leave them alone. This is the test, and it is 
mere blind envy which otticises without knowing 
tiat in such a case repetition is no &ult» for 
there' is no general rule. 


CXLVJIL 


One and the same meting is 
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according to the words, in which it is expressed. 
Meanings receive weight from the words which 
convey them, not the rc^verse. 

CXLIX. 

The last thing one finds out in composing a 
work is what ou|bt to come firsts 


CL. 

Those who are accustomed to be guided by 
feeling caijjiot enter into the principles of 
reasoning, for they expect to see the point of 
a matter at once, and are not used to seek for 
principles. On the other hand, those who are 
accustomed to reason from principles cannot 
enter into matters of feeling, but keep wanting 
to reduce them to principle, unahle to see the.. 
point as a whole. 

CLt 

If we hnow any one's rulmg passion may 
be sure of pleasing hhtt j nfevefthlless, every^one 
has his own special fanHes, which ar^ contrary 
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to^s real good, mixing even wifcfi his iiotion of 
what i$ good, and this |s an inconsistency which 
often baffles oak 

^ ."i >f ■ ■ 

CLII. 

• 

When a simple discourse depicts a passion 
or its^result, we feel the truth of what is said 
within ourselves, though we knew it not before, 
and thus we are disp<^ed to like him who has 
led us to the discovery. For he has not dis- 
played his own good things, but oiyrs, to and 
this benefit predisposes us towards him ; be- 
sides which a mutual understanding naturally 
opens our heart towards him. 

CLIII. 

It is not in Montaigne, but in mj^self, that I 
esteem all I see in him. 

CLIV. 

^ Montaigne’s defects are great ; loose 
expressions, ^c., his opinions concerning vol- 
untaiy homicide and death, and indifii^ence 
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concerning salvation. His . book not beipg 

written in order to mook^ j^ety^ ^it was not 
incumbent on tinn to it is incum- 

bent on every- on^not i» oppose it We may 
condone some of bis rather free smd sensual 

e - . 

opinions in some passages of life^ but we can- 
not condone, his altogether heathenish o^nions 
concerning death; for a man must renounce 
•111 religion if he does not at least desire to die 
like a Christian, But all through his book 
jl^ontaigne qply seeks an easy, cowardly kmd 
Wr death. jM ontaigne^s merits are not easily 
acquired; de^te (I mean apart from 

morality^ might have' been corrected in a 
momenti if he had been warned that he ro- 
ma^pi^ ovamuch and talked too much of him- 

CLV, 

When the truth of; a natter is not known|p|| 
just as well that there should be a poptilar error 
extant which satisfies men ; when they 
bute the change of weather or fie course of 
diseases io the m6on ; and that because man's 
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gr^test disease is a restless eullasi^ ciomeet^ng 
' things he cannot knowf and there harm 
done by :hrs rmstakes^ l^^ by this frcifitless 
curiosity* 

CLVL 

Wbrds variously dis^iosed eojjvey divers mean- 
ings j and meanings variously conveyed produce 
divers efifects. 


CLVII. 

Some authors who speak of my book, my 
commentary, my histoty, would be mofe accu- 
rate if they said our book, our cjommentary, &c., 
considering how much more thereof is other 
people’s property than their own* 

CLVIII. 

. There is a certain standard of attraction and 
beauty which consists in a deinite sympathy 
{^rapport) betvjjeen our nature — strong or ,^eak, 
as the case may be— -and the thing which pleases 
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m Eveiything which is moulded by this s^n- 
dard satisfies us ; whether it be a house, a song, 
or a sermon, poetry or prose, women, birds, 
rivers, trees, room|, dress, &c. ; and everything 
not framed to this standard is unsatisfactory to 
people of good taste. So again, as there is a 
perfect sympathy {rafport) between 5 song 
and a house framed according to this good 
standard, because each after its own kind is like 
the only standard of perfection, so there is a 
perfect rapport between things formed according 
to an imperfect standard Not that the lower 
standard is unique, for there are an infinity of such. 
But, every bad sonnet, on whatsoever false 
standard it is composed, is precisely similar to 
a woman dressed by the same standard. Nothing 
shows more clearly how absurd a |»^d sonnet is 
than to examine its nature and standi^d, and 
to picture to oneself a woman or 
framed on the same standard. 

CLIX. 

As we talk of poetic beauty, s<^ we might as 
well tflk^of geometrical or medicinal beauty. 


Bttt we don’t; and the reason is, that w« know 
quite well what the object of gedmetiy is, and 
that it cqnsisits pf proofsi and what the object 
of medicine^ namely, healmg; btit we dp not 
know wherein consists that charm which is ^ho 
object of poetry. We do not know the natural 
.modeiVhich ou^ht to be followed, and, for ladk 
of this knowledge, men have invented grotesque 
expression8--^<!?4/<w marvel of our dajSf fatal, 

&c., aijd then they call this jargon poetical 
beauty. ® 

But if any one were to imagine So himself a 
woman* framed on such a model, which consists 
of expressing little tilings in big words, ife would 
see a pretty datesel covered, with bits of looking- 
glass and chains, which would make him laugh, 
because he kndws better whe|»n tlie chatm of a 
W’^oman lies than the charm of versei But {hose 
who know nothing abdjyit it would admire her 
strange adornment, and in many a hamlet she 
woulS bc^mistaken for the queen. And so we 
"*3.11 sonnets framdd on this model \^Zes rewes 
de village:^ 
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ClJfc 

1 have never formed precisely the same judg- 
•^ment of a thing t^^ce over. I cannot judge of 
my work while it is in hand ; I must imitate 
painters, and go a little way off, but not tpo far. 
How far? Guesl 


CLXI. 

Those wh^ criticise a'Hbrk without afiy fixed 
rule of judgment, are, with respect to others, 
like a man with a watch as compared with him 
who ha^none. These last two hours,” 

or “It is only three-quarters-^^ an hour.” I 
look at my watch, and say to the'o^ “ You are 
bored,” and to the other, “ 
for it is an hour and a half.” Ano^H^gh at 
who tell me that time hangs heavy with 
me, or that I speak at random; they do not 
know that I dedde by my watch* 

CLXII. 

It IS better not to have to say of any one that 




4^ ^eal injathemticfett, or preacher,^ 
eloque^ but |bat he is^ man, ^ This uni- 
versal quyit^istteoidf^l^^ tf^kh pleases me. 
It is a bad sign Vhen/ on seeing a man, im- 
mediately remember his book, I would ra#cr* 
not perceive any special qualification, save by 
seeing it called forth into use. • Jt is bettW not 
to think whether a man speaks well or not until 
the question of speaking arises ; then by all 
means |at us feel that he does so« 


CLsaii. 

w 

Some people talk for a quarter of an hour after 
they have said all there is to say for the sheer 
love of talking. The panrot is for ever potishing 
his beak, however clean it may be# 


CLXIV. 

* *Cyi5iqdfc a thing we perceive at a glance. 
It is foun^l oft there being no reason whi'the 
thing in question should be otherwise. 
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CLKV. 

I dislike a buffoon and a man on stilts equally. 
^ One could not make a friend of either. 

Many words instead of any heart. One can’t 
make one’s friend of a man without hearty. 

c 

CLXVI. 


Those conditions of life which the world holds 
as easiest a?e the most difficult m God’s Sights 
while, other hand, the world reckons 

nothing , hard as a religious life, although 
really liotlra|| is pleasanter if it be led according 
to God’s Wili^The world esteems nothing easier 
than to hold a||h worldly position and great 
riches, whereas no^i^4^ harder than to live to 
God amid such, and s^^o grow attached to 
"3)em. 


ClXVt 



Some men seek to servf|p|| God tK 
world, and only suticeod i^monning the dis- 
pleasure of both. 
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CU5VIII. 

Just as the object of peace in a kingdom is to 
maintain property in security, so the peace oft 
the Church has no other object than to preserve 
securely that truth which is itS4)roperty, and the 
treasure where its heart is. And as it would be 
contrary to the desire of^piace to suffer an enemy 
to entgs the kingdom to pillage it unresisted, 
out of fear lest its quiet be disturbfed (because 
peace is only good and useful so fer as it pro- 
motes Security, and betimes unjust and hurtful 
if it fails therein, whereas the war which defends 
that security becomes both just and necessary) ; 
so in the Church, when truth is assailed by the 
enemies of the faith, when they seek to root it 
out of men’s hearts and substitute errorf .wre it 
to serve or to betray the Church to remain at 
peace ? were it to defend or to ruin her ? Is it 
not obvious that just as it is a crime to disturb 
5feac?v^en truth reigns supreme, so it is a crime 
to abide in peate when the-truth is being trodden 
down ? It is written that there is a time for 
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peace and a time for war^ ” and it is the leve 

of truth which discerns hetwcto them. But there 
is not a time for truth and a ^0 for ciror; on 
the contrary, it is writtorlhat *^the Truth of 
.God abidethrfor ever ; ” and therefore it is that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who said that He came 
to bring peace f>n earth, also said He came to 
bring war. But He never said that He came to 
bring &lsehood as well as truth. 

And thus truth is the first principle ^and last 
end of all things. 


CLXIX. 

Our\ord never condemned without hearing. 
To Judas it was Amice, ad quid venisti f ” So 
to him who had not cm the wedding garment 
Msi viderUis s^na, mn credetis ; He does not 
:aiitea?^1!item for not believii^ ;^hen there were 
no miracles, but because they had not ^S!!uselves 
been among the spects^rs. 


CLXX. 

It is impossible for GOd to be the End where 
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He is not the Beginning. Men ma^r j&x their 
gaze aloft, bftjf the34are; slanichng^^^^^ 
sand ileir ^ir^adin^^ ftbiri trader thetxi, 

and tl^y will sink while gazing ut the sky. 

ci;^L 

After many other sigta of religion, they yet 
further are undeigoing p^secution, which is the 
truest of all signs of religion. 

CLXXII. 

It seems impossible that those who l^ve God 
with all their heart should not recognise the 
Church, her dkiras axe so evident. And equally 
impossible it is for the Church to convince those 
who love not God. 


CLXXIIL 

. T^ere fs some satisfaction in being in a stbrm> 
« toso^ ship when one is confident that it cajmot 
perish. The .Churches j^rsecutions arouse? this 
feeling; 
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CLXXIV, 

' As to confession and absolution, with signs of 
sorrow for sin, God looks only at the interior, 
the Church only judges from the exterior* God 
absolves so soon as He perceives penitemce in 
the heart; the diiurch absolves when she per- 
ceives repentance in act God will raise up a 
Church all pure within, which by its inward 
and spiritual holiness shall confound ali^proud 
Pharisaism, and the Church will raise up men 
who^ external conduct is so pure that they shall 
coi^l^i^ all heathen morality. If there are 
hypiUtes among them, so disguised that she 
does fct recognise their poison, she beirf: with 
them,%pr albeit they are not accepted 
Who cannot be deceived, they are receijS|^ 
^nSi^fiom they do deceive. And thus sra^is 
not dishonoured by then* conduct which appears 
h6ly. ''1’"" 


cx^y. 

What hinders our power of comparison of 
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whati^ find now, is, ordinarily people think 
of S. AthanasI^, S. and the like, as 

crowned with glory, apd as wdll-nigh divine. 
Now that Time’s light is cast on them it seems . 
so. But at the time the world persecuted them* 
that gifjat Saint was only a man called Athanasius, 
and S, Teresa a weak woman. Elias was a 
man subject to like passions as we are” (James 
V. 1 7), the Apostle wrote, in order to disabuse 
Christians of that false notion whicj^ leads us to 
reject the example of saints as unsuitable to our 
condition. They were saints, we say, and not 
such as we are. ^ 

CLXXVI. 

Man is as an heir Ending his tide>deeds. Is 
he likely to say. They may be false ? or will he 
neglect to investigate them ? 

CLXXVII. 

Bqfween us and heaven or hell there is only 
that in1Ifermedij;te life, which is the frailest thing 
conceivable. 

G 
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CLXXVm. 

Suppose a man in his cell, not knowing whether 
his sentence is given, having but one hour^s space 
in which to learn it, and aware that that hour is 
^enough to obtain its reversal, if once hik knows 
it to be given, is it not contrary to all<Jnature 
that he should ^pend that hour, not in ascer- 
taining whether his sentence is given, but in 
playing at cards ? 

Equally unnatural is it that man [shouM trifle 
under doubts as to the future life]. It seems a 
visitation di^iGod^s Hand.* Thus not only the 
zeal of those '^o seek Him is a proof of God’s 
Existence, but likewise the blindness of those,, 
who seek Him not. 


CLXXIX.v/ 

to me more profitable than the 
study of Copernicus to study this : That it con- 
cerns our whole life to know whether thee soul 
be mortal or immortal. ^ 

We run carelessly over the precipice so soon 
as we have put something in front which hinders 
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otr seeing it. What a mockery it to rest in 
the society of our fettow-men. Weak as our- 
selves, powerless as ouri^elves, they cannot help 
us ; we must die alone. 

Clearly, then, we must act as though we were# 
alone, and should we then build gorgeous houses, 
and so forth ? We should seek truth unhesitat- 
ingly, and those who reject it prove that they 
value the opinion of men more than the search 
after tiji/:h. 

CLXXX. 

Man^s sensitiveness to trifles ^nd his insensi- 
bility to great things is the token of a^trange 
subversal. 

Religion is so great a matter that it is just 
that they who will not take the trouble of seek- 
ing it amid difficulty should be depriv ed ^pf it 
What is there to complain of if it is^wE^may"* 
be' found by seeking? 

CLXXXL 

I blame alike those who take the line of 
praising man or of blaming him, or who metely 
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amuse themselves with trifling. I can approwe 
none s^ive those who seek painfully. I pity un- 
believers who are seeking the truth, for are they 
not already unh&ppy enough? but I condemn 
fthose who boast of their unbelief. 

Rather one ought to pity both one and the 
other, but one's pity for the first comes of tender- 
ness, and one's pity for the last of contempt. 

CLXXXII. 

One mu§^ needs be of the religion unbelievers 
despise in ordet to learp not to despise them. 


CLXXXIII. 

It is unquestionable that there is no good 
t tog^an^t from the knowledge of God ; that 
in proportion as that is attained men are happy, 
and that the height of happiness is to know Hfm 
surely; as that in proportion to the ‘degree we 
depart from Him 

the greatest misforti^^U^weuld be were it 
certainly otherwise. 
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CXXXXIV. 

Plainly to doubt is a; misfortune ; but inquiry 
where doubt exists is an indispensable duty. 
And thus he who doubts and does not inquir# 
is boMi unfohunate and faulty. If, moreover, 
he be likewise cheerful and pTesumptuous, and 
know no terms wherewith to qualify so extrava- 
gant a being, nevertheless, sure it is that man 
is so fJerverse that he finds a certain secret root 
of pleasure therein. 


CLXXXV. 

Is doubt a thing to express with gladness ? 
Surely it is a matter t6 be most sorrowfully 
expressed. f 

Sirange it is that any one can b^as^^SB with 
lofty mien proclaim himself|^l^ady to rejoice, to 
livelfearlJssly and without care, taking his i^ance 
as t$ what may come, because all is uncei|ainly, 
and we shall* see what will turn up I Vfrily I 
do not perceive the argument ! 
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CIJOOCVI* 

Is it' ciourage when dying man goes, in all 
the weakness of Ais last agony, to encounter an 
Omnipotent Eternal God? Surely, were I in 
such a plight, I should count myself ha^py if 
any one took pifjr on my folly, and mercifully 
dragged me out of it even agamst my will ! 

CLXXXVIL 

A Strang^ subject for joy it seems to have no 
prospect save misery without remedy ; a strange 
comfort ^0 despair of any comforter ! 

CLXXXVIII. 

Even those men who are most opposed to 
the icligion are not wholly useless to 

other men. 

To begin with, we may infer from Chem^that 
there is a supernatural, for such blindness is no 
natural thing; and if their folly# makes them 
such enemies to their own good, it will also tend 
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example, and of so piliabk folly. i ' 
Are these mflDelieyers so full of forti®e as to 
be inaccessible to whatsoever be&ls them? 
Let us see how they bear the loss of means 
honour. 

CLXXXIX* 

The fine gentleman piques himself on not 
showiag consideration for others, and the re- 
ligious man on showing it 

• cxc. 

f 

One would think men would contemplate an 
hereafter, not from zealous devotion or detach- 
ment, but from a purely human |^oin| ,C)f view, — 
out of self-love and self-interest 
Self-love, because it surely is^a sufficiently 
interest!^ matter for consideration, if we are to 
be convinced that after all the troubles of this 
life, *inf vitable death, which threatens us every 
hour, must certainly come in a few years, ^and 
then .... 
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leasoii^ power. Eveu the man who was 
ceitaidt^ the falsity of tibese facts could hardly 
be glad thereof-^rather,\.one would think, de- 
>jpresse<i ^ 

This is the one thing that matters, and the 
only thing which^en neglect 1 

CXCI. 

Our imagination is for ever exaggeratfiig the 
present by Continually dwelling upon it ; and, 
on the other hand, diminishing eternity in like 
manner, for want of* dwelling u|Sign that ; until 
we mal& a mere nothing of eteniity, and an 
eternity of mere nothing. Moreover, this is so 
rooted a propensity in us, that sense 

cannot guard against it. 

exen. 

I would fain ask those unbelievers wither 
they do not themselves prove the groundwork 
of that faith they oppose, namefy, t^t man’s 
nature is corrupt ? 



^ . 

Picture to yourself a iiiSi^be^r of men^ chaani; 
all condemned to di^ath, some , Vbom lure 
daily executed in the ^0t df tife -rest, thoad 
who iDok on beholding their own lot set torih 
in their fellows, white they galb one at another 
in hopeless suffering^ awaiting each his turn. 
JSuch is a i|^picture of die unbelieving world. 

CXCIV. 

Let the ^l^eliever at least learn what the 
religion he crises is before he beginseto fight. 
If this religi*:|)retended to a clear knowledge 
of God, to |j^ Him fully and unveiled, it might 
be an argument against it to say that there is 
nothing in this world which thus ^-^^aa&tly sets 
Him forth. But since, on the contrary, religion 
afiinig^s thgt men are in darkness and afar from 
God, that He is hidden from thefr sight,^ and 
even cadis Himself in Holy Scripture a Hidden 
God (Deus als£mdUus)i and since, moreover, 
she labours to establish these two facts^, viz., 
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that Gad has ordained sensible tokens in tRe 
ChurcS^hereby He makes Himself known to 
, those seek Him in sincerity, while at the 
same time He has so veiled them that they can 
only be perceived of those who seek Him with 
their whole heart; what vantage-ground ^as the 
unbeliever, who, ca his boasted carelessness as to 
the pursuit of truth, says that nothing sets it 
before him ? Surely this darkness in which he 
is, and which he imputes as a fault 4o the 
Church, mefely proves one of the points she 
affirms, wsthout affecting the rest, and so far 
from disabling her teaching does but confirm it. 

In Older to conduct his warfare successfully 
the unbeliever rather should be able to cry aloud 
that he has used every effort to seek the know- 
ledge of God eveiywhere, even ^ough the 
channel?^«rf^ened to him ^7 
vain. Could he hold such languagj^ro'ivould 
at any rate have an argument against^ one 
pretension of the faith. But I hope to prove 
that no reasonable being can speak thus ; f even 
make bold to say that no one hai.ever done so. 
We know well how they proceed who are under 



tte influence of such a mind They fapqr they 
have made mighty eflpDi to team tf have 
spent some brief time in residing sSie part 
of Holy Scripture, and have questioned some 
clergyman concerning the main articles of the* 
faith ; and then they go forth boasting that they 
vainly sought for truth among liooks and among 
men ! But, verily, I must repeat what I have 
often said before, that such negligence is intoler- 
^!We. ^his is no question of the passing interest 
of some stranger that it should bt thus trifled 
with j it concerns each man himself his all. 

The immortality of the soul is a thing which 
concerns us so greatly and deeply, tha* a man 
must be lost to all feeling who can be indifferent 
as to the knowledge thereof. Every action and 
thought in life must needs take so various a 
course, according as there is an ete^g] good to 
be hoped for or not, that it is impossible to take 
any step with good sense and judgment, save as 
regulated with respect to this point, which must 
be ovtt final object. 

So our first iftterest and our first objedt is to 
be enlightened on this subject, whereon our 
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whole conduct in life depeiids. And herein, 
among those who are not yet convinced, i 
place a Hride interval between those who labour 
with all their energy to learn and those who 
•live on without anxiety or thought for the 
matter* 

I can feel nought but the tenderest compas- 
sion for those who mourn sincerely* their doubt, 
who reckon it a heavy misfortune, and who, 
sparing no effort to come forth, m^e tiTe 
search after<ruth their main and most earnest 
pursuit* 

as for those who pass their lives without 
Up kin^ of their last end, and who, simply 
[^se they fail to find convincing light in theih- 
^elves, neglect to seek it elsewhere, or to in- 
vestigate thoroughly whetherjs iii^ belief is one 
resulting Jiigmly from the simplicity 

of ignorant men, or one whi^PliSwever myste- 
rious in itself, yet xest^ on a firm, immoveable 
foundation, --rsuch as these I look *at from a 
wholly different point of view* ^ ^ 

Such negligence in a matter ^which involves 
themselves, their eternity, their all, angers more 





\ltsm it touches me ; it amam and terrifies me; 
it seems as an unnalni^ momtrbsity. . kor do 
I say this out of the fervour of devotion or 
spirituality. On the contrary, I think that the 
mere principle of human interest and of self-love^ 
must cause such a feeling. We need only con- 
sider what is obvious to the le»t enlightened of 
men. * 

It needs no highly wrought mind to perceive 
?l!St h^e no true substantial satisfaction is to be 
found, that all our pleasures are bu9 vanity, that 
our troubles are endless ; and finally, 4tat death, 
which hangs continually over us, must inevitably 
ere long bring us face to face with the awful 
dtemative of eternal annihilation or eternal 
misery. 

Nothing can be more real or more terrible. 
Affect what unconcern we will, is the end 
'^hid^: awaits the most fortunate o^arthly lives. 
Ponder this, and say whether it is not an in- 
dubitableVact that there is no good thing to be 
enjo^d^ in this life without the hope of another 
life ; that there ts no rejoicing save in expectifrion 
thereof ; and that, as there is no real misfo^ne 
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to those who are firmly built up in their hope» 
of eternity, so there is no real happiness for 
those who have vp perception thereof. 

Assuredly, then, it is a grievous evil to be in 
,«uch doubt ; but at all^ events it is an indispen- 
sable duty for one who so doubts to inquire, 
and therefore he who doubts and does not 
inquire is at once most unfortunate and most 
wrong. But if, furthermore, he is at ease and 
satisfied withal, if he parades his doufei 
even glories<^in it, I know no words competent 
to characfctnse So extravagant a being. 

Whence can such feelings rise ? What matter 
of satisfaction can any one find in the prospect 
;|if tiought save irremediable misery ? JS^ hat sub- 
ject for vanity in a state of impen||||||K 
ness? And how can he be coOT(||^^s a 
reasonable i;^n who practically argues thus ? — 
I know not how I came into the world, nor 
what the world is, nor what I am myself. I am 

'C O . 

in the most terrible ignorance of all things. I 
know hot what my body is, or my senses, 6r my 
soul, or what even that part'^ i&y being whiqh 
thinks what I say, which reflects upon itself or 
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.Might else, and which knows no more of itself 
than of any other thin^. I behold the awful 
space of ihe universe which contains me, I 
find myself fixed in a comer of the mighty 
reach, without knowing |»rhy I am here rather » 
than elsewhere, or wherefore the brief space of 
time destined for itty life is assigned to me at 
this period rather than another of that eternity 
which has preceded and will follow upon my 

Look where I will I see infinity ^n all sides, 
closing me in as a mere atom, or as ^ shadow 
which endures but a moment and comes not 
again. ^ 

All that I know is that I must soon die, but 
the matter concerning which I know least of 
all is this veiy death which I can in nowise 
avoid. 

I know not whence I com^ so neither 
know 1 whither I am going ; all I know is that 
on Ijea^ing this world I must fall for ever either 
into nfthingness, or into the hand of an offended 
God; but I know not which of these two c^^n- 
ditions is my everlasting lot Such is my 
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full of misery, wea]s;iiess, and obscurity. 
the conclusion I draw from all this is, that I 
should pass all my life without attempting to 
discover what* awaits me. Perhaps I might 
*find some light, som<p clearing of my doubts, 
but I will not take the trouble, or go out of my 
way to seek it ; J>ut rather, despising thole who 
labour for such an end, I will go on heedlessly 
and without fear to meet so great an event, and 
float down passively towards the gulf of 
in absolute fjuncertainty as to the eternity of my 
future st^ip.” 

Who would desire a man who argued thus 
as his ^friend? Who would choose Rim as a 
counsellor ? who would have recourse to his 
sympathy in affliction ? And to what use can 
his life be available ? 5' 

Truly it^is creditable to religion t^^ her 
enemies be so utterly unreasonab^ their 
opposition is so little a dangg^jWif^ rather 
tends to the confirmation oi^er ifiain *ibruths« 
For. the Christian faith is bent chiefly on afflrmmg 
•the two points,' the corrup^pn t>f man’s nature 
and the redemption of jfesus Christ Arid if 
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such men do not serve as p^oofe of the tmthi of 
redemption by (he holiness of their lives, ^ l^t 
they serve adimrably to prove the corruption of 
human, nature by such nko^trous opinions. 

Nothing is so import||Bt to man as his actual 
state, nothing so awful as eternity. And therefore,* 
if we dnd men who are indifferent to the loss of 
existence and to the risk of everlasting misery, 
it is altogether an imnatural state. They are 
different as to everything else ; they fear 
the ^ghtest evil, (hey foresee and^ are acutely 
sensitive to it ; and the very same man who 
will spend days and nights in passionafe despair 
at the IcKS of office, or at some fancied affront, 
will accc^what to him is a fact— 'that he^s about 
to lose everything by death, without anxiety or 
emotion. It is a marvellous perversion to see 
one identical heart so sensitive to trides and 
so strangely callous to the weigl^iest matters. 
It* is an incomprehensible delusion, a supers 
natuml drowsiness, which betokens the influence 
of a ipighty power. 

Ther« mu|t#be some strange CQntradicti<jn in 
human nature to make a man glory in a state 
H 
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which seems inconceivable in any one. Yej 
experience shows it to be so common,, that one 
wotid be lost in astonishment, but for the con- 
viction that the greater part of those who affect 
such indifference are merely acting a part which 
IS an unreality to them!' They are people who 
imagine it fine to assume such independence; 
they call it throwing off the yoke, and strive 
to imitate those who have done so. But it 


would not be a hard matter to show these hq^ a 
mistaken thej are in fancying to win any ^^em 
by such a course. It is not the way to gain 
such, evSi among worldly people of sound 
judgment, feho are well aware that the only 
means ih^eto is for a man to prove himsdsf 
honest, faithful, judicious, and capable of 
ing his friend well ; inasmuch as meim|i|1][fjnj|j)" 
like those who are use^l to them^^PHrwhat 
advantage caQ we derive from he^ng a man 
affirm that be has thrown off the yoke ; that he 
does not believe there is a God Who watches 
his actions ; that he holds biipseff to be thg sole 
controller of all -he does, and is ^countable to 
no one save himself? Does he imagine that 
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such utterances will intiuce :us :to |^kce gre^ 
confidence in him, to ejq^ect consolation, 
counsfel, and succour fit>in him in all the vkissi- 
tudes of lUe ? Does fie think he is gladdening 
OUT hearts by telling ijip that he believes our 
souls to be no more than a puif of smoke ; and 
telling it too in a self-satisfied proud manner? 
Is it a thing to be cheerily announced ? Is it 
not rather a thing to be sadly uttered, as of all 
'•^^bjects the most sorrowful ? 

If these men would reflect geriously they 
would see that their course is so unseasonable, 
so contrary to good sense, to good feeling, and 
so far %part from all that superiority of tone at 
which they aim, as to be more likely to correct 
than to infect those who might be disposed to 
follow their lead. Of a truth, ask them to ex- 
plain the feelings and reasons which make them 
question religious Ouths, and dhey will bring 
forth such feeble, worthless arguments as may 
easily convince you of die contrary. Somewhat 
of "she sort was a|)tly said by one who had lis- 
tened "to such talk : ‘‘If you?igo on with such 
reasonings, you will soon convm|^ ! ” he 
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was right, for who wohld BOt shrink from finding 
himself the associate such contemptible men ? 

Verily, those who affect such opinions will 
scarce find it y^rth while to repress their natural 
feelings in order to ppve themselves utterly 
vain and impertinent if they are heartily sorry 
to be so without Jiight, let them not conceal it, 
there is nothing to be ashamed of. *The only 
thing to be ashamed of is being devoid of shame. 
Nothing more clearly proves utter feeblenes^^f 
mind than a ^ant of perception of the misery of 
man without God ; nothing is a stronger indi-^ 
cation of a bad disposition than not to wish 
the eternal promises should be true; flotB^ 
is more cowardly than to affect effrontery towJ^b 
God. Let them leave all such impiety to 
who are evil enough to really tet 

them at least be honest men i&im^y cannot be 
Christians ; ariJ let them understand that there 
are only two manner men who can be called 
reasonable — those who serve God with their 
whole heart because they know Him, or those 
who seek Him with their whole heart because 
as yet they know Him not But as for those 
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'Vho go on neither knowing; nor seeking Rim, 
th^ prove themsely^ a[p un$t to take care even 
of themselves, that tl^fy arc totally unfit for the 
care of others, and we fifeed all the charity which 
religion inculcate? not |> rtespise them utterly? 
and ^eave them alone in'^ltfieir folly. Yet, inas- 
much as religion constrains ^is to look upon 
them, so long as they are in this life, as capable of 
receiving enlightening grace, and to believe that 
tlfe^might even attain in a short space of time 
to loftier heights of faith than our 5wn, while on 
the other hand we might fall away to’their dark- 
Ijness, — jo we must needs do for Aem what they 
would fain have done for us were we^in their 
place, and urge them to take pity on themselves, 
and at least take some steps towards the search 
after light 


cxcv. 

• 

We load men from childhood with the charge 
of their.honour, their property, their friend% and 
even thetf/riends’ honour. We overwhelm Aem 
with business, with ah apprenticeship of sciences 
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and languages, and give^em to understand that 
they cannot be happy unless their health, their 
honour, their^fortune, and th^t of their friends, 
be prosperous, and that any one of these want- 
ihg, they will become (miserable. And so we 
smother them with offices and responsibilities 
which harass thSm from daybreak onwards. 
A strange way of making men happy, some will 
exclaim ; what more could you do to make them 
wretched ? What could we do, forsooth ? ^PTo- 
thing, save th deprive them of all these cares ; 
for then SMeed they would see and ponder on 
what they are, whence they come, and^whi^|^ 
they ar^ going j and so they cannot be 
thoroughly absorbed and distracted. 
same reason, if, after we have 
much engrossing business, they,f|KtktTd still find 
any spare moments, we bid tern spend these 
in amusement, and give themselves up entirely 
to it. 

cxcvt. 

Sometiifies^ when refioirting upon the various 
troubles of men, and the risks and troubles to 
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^hich they expose thifemsdlves at cotirt/ im war, 
&c., wfeente so maigr p^ioD^, quarrel$, and 
evil enterprises spring, hav<i said ^ myself 
that all mati*$ misery cmnes from his not know- 
ing how to remain quiejly at home. If a iha» 
who has wherewithal to live knew how to stay 
at home contentedly, he wcfuld not venture 
forth upon the seas or camp. A man only 
^ purchases a costly commission because he can- 
noCttbide the dulness of *his native place ; he 
-only seeks society and amusement because he 
finds no pleasure at home. But wlsen, upon 
closer reflection, and after coming to the cause 
of all our troubles, I have sought th^ reason 
thereof, I find one very sufficient in the natural 
misery of our weak . mortal state^ ^hich is $0 
miserable, that after dose inspection there 
seems ho comfort to be found. 

M 

Imagine the most prosperous earthly condi- 
tion possible, some monarch surroupded by all 
conceivable delights, if he be without distrac- 
tion* apd be suffered to think and reflect Upon 
what he is, bis frail happiness will not a|ljlde, 
he will inevitably sinJt into forebodm^ pf 
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possible disasters and of cetfafin sickness anS 
death, so that, if he be deprived of what are 
called diversions, he mil be miserable, more so 
than the humblest o? his subjects who can play 
and amuse himself ^ 

Hence it comes that gambling, society, war, 
important posts, are so sought after. Not that 
they have any intrinsic power of conveying 
happiness, or that any one believes any real 
blessing to be found* in the money he wiaS; or 
the hare he mns. He would not thank you for 
either if $-ou gave them to him. It is not the 
mere voluptuous life (whfch indeed gives leisure 
for refler-tion on our woeful lot) which men 
seek, or the perils of war, or the toil of office, 
but the bustle which distracts thought 
diverts it. 

Hence it comes that men so dearly love noise 
and motion ; lienee it comes that imprisonment 
is so horrible a torture; hence it comes ^that 
[to many] the charm of solitude is an incompre- 
hensible mystery. And men esteem it,as%ne 
of the highest privileges of royi^ty to be sur- 
rounded by those whose object is to procure 
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tlsA constant diversion and to ensure their 
continiml pkasuies. is 
The Jcing is s|rroundj||^ by those who think 
only of his amusement, ' and hinder him from 
self-contemplation. For^f a truth, king as he, 
is, he is ^rnhappy if he thmfcs of himsehl 
And this is the beat of m^^'s invention to 
make himself happy ! Yet those who affect to 
be philosophic, and tall it unreasonable to 
spen^ the day in pursuit of a hare they would 
know but little of human i)^ture. The 
hare w^|jj| be no protection from th^ thought 
rf de a^l^ suffering, but the activity of sport 
averts f^^^d so when the would-be philo- 
sopher tami^'the hunter with his eager pursuit 
after what does not satisfy him, he would reply 
(were he capable of re0ection) that what he 
se^eks is a vehement, impetuous action which 
prevents his thinking of himsehjp and so reply- 
ing^ he would silence his opponent But he 
does hot so reply, because he knows not him- 
self,^e does not know that it is the sport ;an4, 
not the game he seeks. 

Men fancy that if they could gain sucl| or 
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such an office they would g^a^Hy rest, not 
ing the insatiable nature of their greed. They be- 
lieve themselves to be sincerely seeking rest 
while they really are only seeking excitement. 
They are actuated bt a secret instinct which 
stimulates them to seei occupation and diversion 
without, and wlych comes from the conscious- 
ness of their constant infirmities; and they 
possess another secret instinct, a remnant of the 
greatness of our first nature, which tells •them 
that happu\pss is really to be found in repose 
and nothin tumult From these two opposite 
instincts a confused notion is formed in their 
minds, hidden away from the surfa^f^leading 
them to seek rest through excitemenl, and 
fancy perpetually that the satisfaction they cah% 
not find will come, if, by surmounting this of 
that present obstacle, they can open the door 
which leads t&repose. 

And thus life fidi^s past Men seek rest 
by overcoming obstacles, and when these are 
i overcome the rest becomes intolerable. •For 
ihen they brood either over theif actual or their 
threatened’ woes, and even if they were to be 
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absolutely sheltered fk)ixi all theise, 

‘ personal authopty^* would npt foil to siAfejup in 
the heaft whefe ft has sohie indigenous seeds, 
and would fill the mind with its poison. 

The counsel bestowed on Pyrrhus^ to take 
> the rest he was fain to sed: amid so many toils, * 
was full of difficulty. \ 

So we see man to be so imhappy th^t he 
would grow weary without any cause, as a mere 
matter of temperament, and so frivolous that, 
being full of a thousand real causes^for anxiety, 
the veriest trifle — a mere Irilliard ball to push — 
is enough to distract himJ 
You i^y ask, what object has he ? To boast 
among his friends that he played' bettV th^ 
some one else. So* the brow of another, sweats 
in order that from his study he mayi prove to 
his fellow savants that he has solved a mathe- 
matical question hitherto unfaljeomed, while . 
many mom expose themselves to untold (htDigets 
in order (to boast afterwards of some siege, wlncb 
to mf seems mere folly ! So again dftiem pep^ 

* Monutgfie ^ys,' **£t de son authoritSuprivde, & c«stelteii«e H 
chagrin prddomine eu heum 

1 . ii. c. 12. , ,< 
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on behalf of such things, not that they may^e 
the wiser or better ' therefrom, but merely to 
display their wisdom, and they are the most 
foolish of all, sjjice they are deliberate in their 
folly, while we may suppose that the others 
would be wiser did tifey know better. 

Here is a man who beguiles his life by 
gambling daily for some trifling sum. Give him 
every morning the sum he may win that day, on 
condition he does not play, and you will make 
him miserable. Some one mil say, perhaps, 
that his object is the amusement, not 4:he gain. 
Well, then, make him play for nothing, and he 
will not get excited, and will be bored. ^ Then it 
is not mere amusement that he seeks ; a laUj^d 
unexciting diversion bores him. He mu^ 
excited and eager, fancying that it makes 
happy to win that which he would refuse 
price of not laying, in order that he may 
a subject of enthusiasm, and rouse his desire, 
his eagerness, his anxiety about the '"object he 
has created for himself, just as childrefi are 
" frightei^ed at the nmk they Hkve themselves 
daubed Whence comes it that this man, who 
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J>at^a few months sm<;;e lost hl$| o^Jy acMS# 
«who oiiily thb mcfrnmg liras so oppres^ed^ with 
lawsuits and worries^ thihlcs ^no; mote about it 
%^11? Do not be surprised, — he is absorbed in 
watching which way that boar will run which 
^the dogs have been hmiing for the last six 
hours. That is quite enough: however full of 
woe the man may be, if once he gets abso|bed 
for some hours in any diversion he will be 
happy for the time. 

And again, however happy a man may he, 
unless he^ be diverted and occupied by some 
passion or amusement j^ich hinder €nnuif he 
will soont)e gloomy and wretched. Without 
diversion he knows no joy, with it no sadness. 
^ And the happiness of many in high position lies 
ih their being surrounded by those who distract 
them. 

fife Ware. The condition of one in^ny high post 
— Hchancellpr, first president, what not — ^is to be 
surrounded* perpetually by a crowd of people, 
who pour in from all sides, and never leave the ; 
great man an hour to think of his inner li^, 
'And when a reverse pomes, and he is banish^ 
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to his own home, though he wants neither for 
means nor dependants, he will be miserable and 
feel forsaken, because there is nobody to prevent 
him from reflecting upon himself. 

ckcvii. 

Since men fihd that they are unable to hinder 
deaflh, their miserable ignorance has imagined 
to find happiness by not thinking of it* 

Notwithstanding all his troubles, he wants to 
be happy, Entirely happy, and cannot will other- 
wise ; but how is he to set about it ? The only 
real way is to make himself immortal^, but as he 
cannot do that he tries not to think of death. 

CXCVIII. 

It is easier to meet death without thought 
than the thoy|;ht of death without danger. 

. CXCIX. 

The only thing which consoles us in o^ 

^ Had a certain £ng^U$h statesman read this when he exclaimed 
that “ life would be tolerable without its pleasures 
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^ troubles is diversion ; and yet the^ is the;gjpeatest 
<Jf\ll our troubles, for (t is that which chi^y 
hinders r^e<^i0%,aiMi .niajies us lose ourselves 
gradually. Without it we shall suffer mnui^ ^nA 
that would move us to seek a more substanfia? 
remedy. But diversion a^iuses us and beguiles ' 
us insensibly on to death; 


CC. 

Man^s condition is one of inconsistency, mnui^ 
anxiety, and froi^ out all these frailties the* craving 
for distraction has arisen. He who cannot dis- 
cover the world’s vanity must be full of vanity 
himself ; and indeed who fails to perceive it, 
sli^e ytumg people who are as it were stunned 
by racke®istmusement,and the hope of the future? 
But fake away their amusements^nd you ^11 
see them wither up with mnui; then they 
their emptiness without understanding it, for it 
is a misery to be in a condition of tmendur-., 
able sadness dinefctly one is thrown upon onest^, 
and to know no meaps of distraction. 
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CCI. 

In omnibus requiem qumsivu If our condition 
were one of real happiness we should not 
distract our thoughts from it in order to be 
happy. ^ , 

CCII. 

f 

Nothing is so intolerable to man as to be at 
perfect rest, without passion, business, amuse- 
ment, or oqpupation. He then realises himself 
to be nothingness^ loneliness, insufficiency, 
dependence, helplessness, and blank, and 
speedily there come forth from his ?ieaig^^,ihe 
demons of enntdy darkness,* depression, "'vexation, 
anger, and despair. 


CCIIL 

When a soldier or a labourer complains of the 
tr&uble of his work, let them only try jdleness. 

CCIV. 

Being naturally uiieasy under all circumstances. 



, our wishes represent to us a state of happioeb, 
because they combine |n imaginatioh the con- 
dition in whieh we are with the pleasures of 
.another condition in wWch we are not* Could 
we attain those pleasures we should not be happy, 
because we should at the Ifame time experience 
other longings arising out of tjiis altered con- 
dition. 

ccv. 

We never confine our attention, enough? to 
the present moment: we anticipate thj future, ^ 
and strive to hasten, what we think its tardy 
course ; 8r we recall the past as though it swept 
too hastily by. In our imprudence we wander 
at large amid what is not ours, and heed not the 
only season over which we have any real claim : 
in our levity we dwell upon what is gone for ever, 
while we suffer the actual reality<^p "slip unper- 
ceived from us. For the most part it is the 
preseflt wfiich tries us, * We hide our eyes from 
itbeiUuse it gives us pain, or, if it affords us 
pleasure, we aife unwilling to see it pass by. 

' We try to prolong ;it by help of the past, and 
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aHect to influence things Which are beyond pur 
power, with a view to a time to which we may 
never attain. 

If any one will^ examine his thoughts he wiU 
^ find that they are always full of the past or the 
future. We think but little of the present, and 
that little is chi^y to borrow light to throw upon 
the fc-ture. The present never is our end ; past 
and present are means, the future, alone is our 
end. And so we never live, but always hope to 
live, and s^Jways tiying to be happy at some 
future ttoe, it inevitably comes to pass that we 
never attain the goal. 


CCVL 

Imagination is man's great deceiver, 
stant source of error and falsehoc^^U thrHfpre 
treacherous Qiat it is not alw^!; deceitful ; 
inasmuch as it would become an i^llibllT iute^ 
of truth if it were an infallible proof of false- 
hood. But while for the most part unr^ae, it 
gives no sure indication, and (Seals indiscrimi- 
nately with what is true and false. 
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^ Nor am I only speaking of fools, but of the 
wisest men, and it is aiBong them that imagina* 
tion has greatesl power to influence. Reason 
may exclaim as she pleases; she cannot fix things 
at their true level. • 

This powerful enemy ^f reason, who^^lights . 
to show her power by restraining^and dominating 
her on all sides, has created a second nat#e iri 
man. Imagination makes her own sad and 
joyful, sick and healthy, rich and poor subjects; 
she causes men to believe, doubt, or contradict 
reason; she suspends or quickens the*senses; 
she makes fools and wise men, and nothing 
is more provoking than to see how more 
heartily and entirely she satisfies her subjects 
than reason does. They whose gifts tome from 
imagination are self-satisfied in a way which no 
prnd^^nt man can ever reasonably be. They 
lord it over men, they argue boldly and confi 
dently, while the other is timid and full of s5f- 
mistrust; but their self-confidence often gives 
thenTthe advantage in the mind of those who 
are lookers-on, inasmuch as both sage and judge 
are slaves of imagination. She cannot make 
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wise men of fools, but at all exrents she ma^f 
them happy, while reason too often only knows 
how to make her votaries miserable ; the one 
bringing praise, the ether shame. 

» What dispenses feime, what showers respect 
and esteem upon peop&, works, laws, or dignities, 
save this same faculty of imagination ? All the 
Hchel of the earth are insufficient without her 
help. 

Would you not suppose that this magistrate, 
whose venerable age inspires the world with 
‘‘respect, tivas governed by a fine and lofty reason, 
and that he wpuld see all things as they really 
are, unhindered by the trivial matters whic^i^e 
only of a nature to trouble the imagination of^e 
weak ? Watch him going to hear a sermon 
zealous devotion, his solid reason tempered'^)>|| 
his active charity, ready to listen with exem;'^';‘ry 
attention. Bt if nature has bestowed on the 
preacher a grotesque countenance, if he has 
some odd peculiarity or iicddental oddity, let 
him enunciate the gravest truthg he will, and I 
am positive that our revered senator will lose his 
gravity. Place the profoundest philosopher that 
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ever lived on a plank even widfc ^an neM /be, 
and if there be a predpi<jp beib^, whiiie reason 
proves his safety, imagmaticn will prevaii Many 
SL man will turn pale and tremble at the mere 
thought. ^ 

We all know that the^sight lof a reptile, the^ 
crunch of a cinder, or the like, will at tibes 
utterly overpower a man’s reason. A t^ne of 
voice will suffice to impose on the best judges, 
and give an altogether fictitious value to a sermon 
or a poem. Love or hatred give a new aspect to 
justice, and the well-paid pleader finds his cause ^ 

^ uj.. 

a marvellous good pne, while his bold assurance 
drapes i# in undeserved dignity before the judge, 
who is led away by appearances. Pobr unfor- 
tunate Reason, thus at the m^rcy of every wind 
that blows ! ' j 

Were I to enumerate all that imagination 
wbrks, I should recapitulate almost every human 
act, for i;nen rarely subdue her,^nd that by^fits 
and JtartS. Reason has been forced to yield, and 
eve» the wisest aihong us accepts as his prin- 
ciples what human imagination has audaciously 
forced in upon us., , 
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Imagination influences evpiything : she rules 
the beauty, justice, and happiness of the world. 
I would fain see a certain Italian book, of which 
I only know the^ title — Delia opinione^ regina 
del mondol^ * 

c£;vii. 

c 

Se^-interest is a wonderful agent in blind- 
folding us pleasantly. The most upright man 
living is not allowed to be judge in his own 
cause : and I have known men who, in order 
JO avoid yielding to self-interest, have been most 
unjust Irom an opposite point of view ; the 
surest way to lose a good cause was t(#>let it be, 
supported by one of their own relations. 
and truth are two such subtle points tha^m 
human instruments are too blunt to touch them ' 
with precision; we are apt to miss the point, 
and groping a^ut, to reach the false rather th'^n 
the true. 

CCVIII. 

How difficult it is tO place anything before 


* ** Optnicin, the Queen of the World.' 
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^TOther itian’s mind without ininendng his 
juagment by the very way in which we piresent 
it 1 If you say, ^ I think ft fin^, . or obscure,” or 
^what not, you either \ias his imagination in that 
direction, or you excite, it to opposition on 
another. It is better if express no opinion,* 
and then he will judge according to what he 
really feflp, — that is to say, what he fee^ just 
then, and according to the mood in which 
circumstances which you have not influenced^ 
place him. Unless, indeed, the very fact of 
,^ur silence has its weight, according to the, 
!|pnstnfction he n^ay be disposed to puf upon it, 
# the interpretation he may choose to make 
oif your gestures, tone of voice, or expftssion of 
countenance, if -he be a physiognomist I So 
difficult is it not to divert any opimon from 
its lutural course, or rather so rare is it to And 
anywhere what is stable and firny 

CCIX. 

The nature of self-love and of the hfeman 
Me is to love and consider self only. But 
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how ? Man ^cannot hmc^er this object of his 
affections from being foil of weakness and frailty ; 
he would fain be great, and finds himself small ; 
he would fain ^e happy, anfi he is miserable ; he 
would fain be perfect, and finds himself full 
®of imperfections ; he yould fain attract the love 
and esteem of all men, yet he cannot fail to see 
that jjjis faults deserve only contempt and dis- 
like. This disappointment arouses the most 
unjust and wrongful passion possible in him; 
he conceives a mortal hatred for the truth which 
reproves an(f convinces him of error. He would 
annihilafe it if he could, and^ being unable ^ 
destroy the truth itself, he strives to® destroy 
it as far hs lies in his power in himself an<| in 
others, -r-that is to say, he strives diligently to 
conceal his faults from himself and from other 
men, and cannot abide either to have them set 
before him or ^ let others see them. 

poubtless it is an evil to be full of faults, but , 
it is a much greater evil to be thus full' of faults 
and to refuse the r^ognition thereof, thereby 
adding the evil oC a voluntary ^elf-deception. 
We ^e not willing to be deceived by others; 
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^we do not think it fak that; they * shonld seek 
more than they deserve at our hands; then 
surely it is not Ikk that we shcaiM deceive them, 
or expect them to think better of us than we 
deserve. 

Accordingly, when i^ey only discover the 
imp'ferfections and vices which^ really beset us, 
they obviously do us no wrong; inasmi^ch as 
they ate not the cause oi these faults, and they 
are serving us if they help us at least to get rid 
of one evil, namely, ignorance of^our failings. 
We ought not to be angry because others re- 
cognise these, and despise us; it is only just 
that we*should be known as what we are, and 
despised if we are despicable. * 

Such at least would be the feeling of a 
thoroughly just, upright heart ; and if so, what 
have we to say of our own, when it shows the 
veiy opposite tendency ? - Is iypot a fact that 
. we dislike the truth and those who tdl it toyus ; 
that'^we they should be deceived in our 

favour, and that we wish them to think us other 
than what we*really are ? 5 

Take an example. Our rel%ion does not 
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enjoin upon us that we discov^ our sins to all 
the world She suffers them to remain generally 
hidden, making the exception of one man; to 
whom she bids uS open our heart and show our- 
selves without disguise. There is but this one 
whom she would have us undeceive, and him 
she binds to* si\ch inviolable secresy that he 
receivgs his knowledge as though he had it not. 
Can anything more tender or pitiful be imagined ? 
Yet so great is man’s corruption that he esteems 
even such an injunction hard, and many have 
^volted from the Church in consequence. How 
unjust and unreasonable it is to think it hard to 
do that with respect to one man which s„trict 
justice would after a fashion require us to do to 
all ; for is it just that we deceive all mankind ? 

There are various degrees of this aversion to 
truth, but we may fairly say that it exists more 
or less in us inasn^ch as it is inseparable 
from self-love. This false sensitiveness coh-» 
'strains those who are in authority to mak^ use 
of such endless precautions and refinem^ints 
when called upon to' rebuke othirs for fear of 
wounding them. They are forced to lighten our 
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^faultS) to make believe to exc^ise them, tp.mtef- 
spferse praise ?ind cmwmendation ^dth needful 
blame ; and wifli all that, the medicine is never- 
^theless bittef* to our self-love. We take as little 
as we can, and always with disgust, not -un- 
frequently with a secret p)itf towards those who 
administer it. ^ 

Hence it follows, that if it is to other men’s 
interest to be liked by us, they avoid rendering 
us a service which they know to be disagreeable ; 
they treat us as we like to be treated. We hate 
the truth, they keep it backj we like to b£,, 
flattered, they flatter uk ; we like to be deceived, 
they derive us. And so it comes to pass that 
every rise of worldly prosperity carries fis farther 
and farther froth the truth, because men are 
more afraid of offending those whose favour is 
most profitable and their dislike a perik A 
pfiirce may be the talk of all l^urope, and he 
alone unconscious of it. No bonder; tfliing 
the fhith*is profitable to him to whom it i& told^ 
but^unprofitable to those who tell it, because 
thereby they fircur his dislike. And they?who 
surround princes care more for their in- 
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terests than the interests of him they serve, and 
cotiJtei|uently they forbear conferring a benefit 
on him to their own disadvantage. 

Undoubtedly Ais misfortune is 'greater and 
more common among those of high estate, but 
the humblest are not exempt from it, because 
there is always ^some motive to make oneself 
attractive to other men. And so human life is 
but a perpetual delusion, we are all deceiving 
and flattering one another. Nobody speaks of 
us in otir presence as he would speak in our 
absence. All union among men is built upej|. 
this mutual deceit, and few friendships woulIP 
last if every man knew what his friend says of 
him behmd his back, although he may speak 
sincerely and without prejudice. In short, man 
is all disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, both 
towards himself and others. He will not suffer 

ra V 

the truth to be told to him, he will not tell it to 
them; and all fiiese tendencies, so opposed to 
justice and reason, are deeply rooted id his 
heart. 
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CtX. 

Before embarking in deep researcb jnto 
nature, let man seriously and deliberatel}^ 
reflect upon it, as also *pon himself, and then 

4 

judge their relative proportions by the com- 
parison he will institute between thi two 
objects. 

Let man contemplate all nature in the vast- 
ness and fulness of her majesty; Jet him turn 
aside from the lower objects which ^urroun4' 
him ; let him gaze upon that wondrous light 
fixed an everlasting lamp to lighten the 
universe, beholding the earth, as a mere speck 
* as compared with the mighty orbit described, 
and marvelling as he perceives thkt this very 
<i;bius but a slender thread as compared with 
thkt which the planets, as th^’ travel through 
the firmament, describe. And where sight foils 
let imagination take up the tale ; verily it will 
wea?y of conception ere nature wearies of pro- 
duction. The whole visible world is but as a 
well-nigh imperceptible speck in the spadous 
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bosom of nature. No idea can attain it. We 

« I 

may strive to swell our conceptions beyond all 
imaginable space ; we shall but produce atoms 
which are devoiS of every shade of reality. 
Creation is an infinite sphere, of which the 
centre is everywhere, c the circumference no- 
where. The nipst striking feature as regards 
man c^f God^s Omnipotence is that our imagina- 
tion becomes utterly lost before the thought 
Let man recall himself, and consider what he is 
and at what |l price ; let him behold himself as 
^ mere ^ waif in this vast region of nature, 
and from the tiny cell wherein his lot is cast 
— I mean this universe — let him learn^ 'duly to 
weigh earth, kingdoms, cities, and himself at 
their true value, i 

What is a man in Infinity ? 

But to turn to, another no less marvellous 
prodigy, let him investigate what we know amid 
the< most delica!& details of nature. Look at a ^ 
mite,, whose tiny frame presents a series of 
yit tinier parts ; limbs jointed, veins in those 
limbs,, blood in those veins, globules in that 
blood, and so forth ; until through endless sub- 
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divisiouis he exhausts his power of imagination, 
aiM the last division at wliich he can arrive we 
will take as dur ipoint, for he may fancy that this 
^is the minutest extreme of nature. But even 
therein let him discover a new abyss. I am 
prepared to point out Jo him not merely th^ 
visible universe, but the immensity which we 
can conceive of nature, even in the circle 
of this concentrated atom, containing worlds 
of its own, each with its firmament, its planets, 
its creatures, to all infinity; so that he him- 
self, who but a short time back was impej^ 
ceptibl^ in creation,., becomes a Colossus, a 
world, m comparison with this unfathomable 
nothingness. • 

He who dwells on such thoughts will tremble 
at the realisation of the marvels contaiiied in 
himself, existing as he does between these two 
abysses of infinity and nothingness ; and verily 
I "believe his curiosity will be ^i-ansformed ^to 
admbation, and he will be more disposed to 
comemplate in silence than to investigate pre- 
sumptuously. * 

For, after all, what is man amM nature? A 
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nought as' regards the ignite, all in all as 
regards nothingness, an intermediate betw<:en 
nothing and all. Infinitely removed from com- 
prehension of the extremes, the end of all things 
and their beginning are invincibly hidden from 
liim in impenetrable ^mystery; he is equally 
incapable of realising the nothingness whence 
he came forth or the infinity which swallows 
him up. 

What is left him save some slender ^percep- 
tions midw^, and an eternal despair as to any 
taiowledge of beginning or end ! All things 
came forth from nothing and are travelling 
onwards to infinity. What is the resulb of su(^ 
mighty hiysteries ? He Who created thepj 
knows, to none else is it possible. 

For want of due contemplation of these 
infinities, men have rushed boldly upon the 
investigation of nature as though they were in 
soipe relative ^j^opottibn to her. Strange that 
they should seek to comprehend first p*rincipl5S, 
and so to attain to universal knowledge, with a 
presumption as unlimited as thfir aim ; for it 
is undeniable that such a design implies either 
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as infinite presumptipn or as infinite capacity 
‘aaanature’s own., > 

Those who are leanied perc0:ive that Nature, 
having stamped her image and that of her 
‘Author on all things, they almost all possess 
more or less of her double infinitude. ThuS 
we .see that all the sctenees are infimte in the 
extent of their research. Who questions that 
geometry, for instance, contains an infinite in- 
finity of propositions to solve ? Moreover, they 
are infinite in the multitude and delicacy of 
%eir original principles; for who can fail to 
perceivb that what lye call the originS cannot 
stand a^Dne, biit that they lean upon others, 
which in their turn ar? supported, afld so on 
(id infinitum. 

But we deal with the furthest back which are 
visible to our reason, as we are wont to do 
fe qSterial things, wherein we call some point 
iJcyond which our sensual ’^Ision cannot^ go 
indivisible, although really it be capable of 
infii^ite further divisioa Of these two scientific 
infinitudes th«it of greatness is far the most 
appreciable, and consequently few men have 
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pretended to universal l^wledge. It was 
Democritus who said “ I will speak of dl* 
things.” 


CCXI. 
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We can see at once that arithmetic alone 
affords numberless properties, and so does 
every bther science. 

But infinity in minuteness is much less per- 
ceptible, and philosophers who have often affected 
to grasp it hSve all run aground. Herice we so 
often cdhie across such titles as First Prin- 
ciples,” ‘‘Principles of Philosophy,” ^nd 
like, which are really as presumptuous^ 
with less pretension at first sight, as that astonjp^i:^ ; 
ing assumption de omni sdbilu 

We naturally imagine ourselves n»Fable to 
reach the centre of things than JlTenfold then 
circumference. ^We perceive ^tnat the visible 
extent of the wrld altogether exceeds us,cbut 
as we exceed little things, we fancy oursqlves 
capable of grasping^ them ; but nevertheless it 
requires no less capacity to fathom Nothingness 



, chan All Both alike demand m infinite eapacity, 
and it seema to me thak he who coufd read the 
first principles thmgs ocmld pierce through 
^finitude. One hangs upon the other^ one 
leads to the other. The extremities join and^ 
unite ’Vith the force of^ccoil, meet again in 
God* and in Ggd only. t 

Let us thoroughly understand our level We 
are somewhat, but we are not all What we 
possess conceals from us those rudiments of 
things which come out of nothingness 5 and 
because we possess so little infinity is Jiiddeji^ 
from usi 

Our irflelligence holds the same place amid 
things immaterial as our body amid the order 
,of things natural Limited everywhere, all our 
powers are subject to this condition, inter- 
mediate between two extremes, 

# 

Our sense&fcan grasp no extreme. Too much 
noise deafens us ; too much lighll dazzles us; too 
greatMistance or too great proximity hinder our 
siglif^ too many or too few words obscure sense; 
an excess of truth overwhelms us. I know some 
minds which cannot understand that take four 
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from nought and nought remains I First prin- 
ciples are too convincing. Too much pleaiShre 
becomes pain; too much harmony in music 
frets the ear; too many benefits irritate; we, 
would fain be able to return somewhat BenC’ 

r 

ficia ^ usque loeta st^t dum videntur ^solvi 
posse; ubi muiftm antevenere^ pro gratia ddium 
reddi^rJ’ 

Extreme heat or extreme cold numb the body; 
all excessive sensations are antagonistic to us ; 
we cease to feely we endure. The mind is 
^ettere^ in extreme youfc and extreme old age 
by too little and by too much learning.* In 
short, all extremes are as though they^were not 
to us, and we are as nought ; either they escape 
us or we Escape them. 

This is our true condition; this mi|.); 
incapable of positive knowledge and of a| 
ignorance. We are tossed upon* a vast 
mediate oceai] fioating hither and thitlier. 
When we fancy we have attained some •fixed 



X Quoted by Montaigne from "jpacitus. Aft0k L iv. zS 
^ Montaigne says. ^*La Sn et ie commencement de science se 
tiennent en pareille bfttise.** 
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^oint it totters and departs, and if we attempt 
to follow it slips from us and departs for ever. 
Nothing slops for us . Such is our natural con- 
.j^ition, yet one most Oontrary^to our inclination; 
we passionately desire to find a firm stanaing 
and ^sis whereon to ^jrect our tower which* 
mft]^ reach infinity; but our fpundation splits, 
and the abyss yawns. 

Let us then not pretend to seek certainty and 
firmness. Our reason is perpetually deceived 
by false appearances, nothing can make a fixed 
finite i^oint between the two encircling infinities. 
And this once accepted, 1 think we shall be at 
rest, eac^ in the state where nature has placed 
him. That intermedkte position beirfg always 
far from the extreme points, what does it matter 
whether man has a trifle more or le^ knowledge? 
Will ^e not always be infinitely far from the end, 
and is not our life alike nought in view of 
eternity whether we live ten ye|rs more or Iqss ? 

' Lboking at these infinities, all that is finite is 
eqilhl, and I do not see why we should fix our 
imagination on one thing rather than aiipther. 
If man would study himself to begin with, 
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he would see how incapable he is of going . 
furthei:. - 

How can a part embmoe^^tte whole? Or 
would he aspire to know Su^h; parts as beajc, 
relatively on hiiAself ? But the various parts of 
%ht world are all so linked togetho:, that Ij^iieve 
it to be impossible to know one apart from idl. 

For instance, man is involved in all that he 
perceives. He requires, space tOfhold him, time 
to endure, motion to live, elements of composi- 
tion, heat and food, air to breathe. He sees the 
l^ht, he feels substan^Sj all things bear upon 
his exis?ence. So, real^ to understand man, it 
would be necessary to know wherefore he re- 
quires afe to exisf, and to understand what the 
afr: is, to know how it influences man^s life. 
F}i|ne cannot, exist without al^ so to understand 
one^lp must understand the othefe;^" 

Thii^^ all things are caused aiM|||w 

^ interwoven by a haturid- inncon^^ 
binds the most distant and different it 
seems to me as imilioasible to^know a part 
without knowing the Whde as it is to know 
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the whole without individual knowledge of the 
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MorepV^er, what eoiapletel our powerlessness to 
know things that Hhese are simple, whereas 
we are complex, possessing two widely opposed 
natJlli^^ — ^the soul and^ody. It is iinpossibilh 
thalt.that which reasons in us be other than the 
spiritual nature; and were it to be said that it 
was the bodily nature, that alone would exclude 
us from the knowledge of things, as it .were 
absurd to pretend that matter can have any 
knowledge of itself.. So, if we are simply ma- 
terial, we can know Nothing ; if conJ^osecf^ of 
mind alld matter, We cannot know simple things 
apart as bodily or spir^iaL 
Hence most philoUphers confound ideas, 
and speak of bodily things as though they were 
spiri^al, and spiritual as though they were 
6o(iily. Thus they boldly talk of bodies tending 
downwards or aspiring to tl;|ir centra; flying 
frofh destruction, abhorring a vacuum^ ^having 
intiinadons, sympathies, antipathies, &e;, which 
all are properties peculiar to the spiijt only: 
whereas, in speaking of spirits,^ they treat them 



as being subject to places t^iiig of their move- 
ment here and there — ^properties peculi^ 'Ito 
hoodies. 

Instead of acquiring simple ideas of these, 
things, we colour them all with our own qualities, 
a*hd stamp our own con^osite being on ^ the 
simple things around. 

Who would not suppose, who sees how we 
combine the action of body and soul in all we 
do, that this intermixture would be easily under- 
stood by men ? Yet it is the very thing we 
least understand Man himself is the most 
marvellous object in nkture; for he cannot 
imagine what the body is, still less \ih3it the 
spirit, and, least of all, how body and spirit can 
be united. This is the dimax of his difficulties, 
and yet it is his own actual being! M^us 
quo corporihus adh<i^ret spiritus oomprthmi^y,^ 
hominUfus non poteM; tt h^Mmen homo 

GCXII. 

They who read too Jast dr too i^owly take-in 
nothing; 


* St Augustine. 
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T<^0 mudu or too ^le iwjiie Jba&s ihe dis- 
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Nature has balanced us so mcely that we^ 
cann^ialter one scale without altering the other. 
It inclines me to believe that«there are certain 
springs in the head, so arranged that in tot^ching 
one we necessarily touch its opposite force, 


CCXIV, 

Too much or too litfBfe thought, and ve gm?ir 
puzzled ^pd obstinate. 

ccxv. 

If one looks at one's work directly it is 
§riishe;|[J one is under the influence of prejudice; 
while a long time aftet one forgets its intention. 
So pictures ought not to be see^^too near Or Aoo 
far olf; there is only one single point of# view 
whiSi is right, ^all others too near or too far, 

too high or too low. perspective fixes this in 
drawing, but who can fix it in truth and morals ? 
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There goes on a, {)eipetuai interior war in pian 
between reason and the passions. 

• If he had reason only and no passions 
If he had passions oftly and no reason^ 

But having bdth, war is inevitable, be<jause he 
canne* be at peace with one save when com* 
&e other. Hence he is always tom 
' asunder, and lives in an atmosphere of self- 
contest. 

CCXVlI. 

Solomon and Job, of all living, knew best 
and sgoke most truly of man’s misery; one the^ 
happiest, the other the most unhappy of man- 
kind, and that .because the one knew the 
worthlessness Of pl^surOi by 
other the reality^of suffer^ by the same* 


ccxvni. 

We are so filled with a lofty idea of the hupan 



soul timt or 

tortd^ the citeem. 6if‘ one; and so all man's 
happiness lies in bdng esteemed* 

^ Man never lowers himself so deeply as in 
pursuit of glory, yet at the same time it is tne 
strolligst indication of his woith ; for let hinS 
possess what^orklly treasures^ he may, let him 
have all imaginable health and other advantages, 
he will not be content unless he be held in jjood 
esteem by his fellow-men. He sets so high a value 
on human reason that, however well he may stand 
on earth, he is not satjMicd unless he also smn d 
well in men's opinion. It is the most 3^rable 
positionitn the worid to him; nothing can divert 
him from the Wish,— it is the most per^stent de- 
sire of his heart. And even they who despise men 
the most, who liken them to l^tes, yet deswe 
to be admired and bdieved of men, thus con- 
tradicjting themselves. Their nature is sponger 
^n they, and it convinces thnm of the g^t- 
Wif of man more fmeibly tmin their ^jeason 
cotfvj ^^ t hem of its inferiority. 
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CCXIX. 

This double i^ture in man is so evident, that 
some have infetied thence that we have two 
souls; fancying that a single being must be 
incapable of so many ^sudden vicissitudes, of 
such boundless presumption, and such intense 
deprc^ion. 

ccxx. 

In spite of all the miseries which press upon 
uSf^*»Ad< grapple with us, there is an instinct 
within man which we cannot repress, a^d which 
lifts us up. 


CCXXL 


The greatness of man is so obvious t;|iat it 
rises above all his weakness. For 
nature in the animal creation we call 
in man, whereby we recognise that ouf^i^n 
nature being similar to that of animals, it has 
fallen from what was once a higher nat^j^ Thus 
who would count himself miserable in that he is 
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not a king, save a dethroned mpxuirdi ? Did men 
*phy Pauius Dmilius hecaiise he was no longer 
consul? On the contrary, every one counted 
him fortunate in that he had once been a consul, 
because it was not hi^ natural condition to be 
alw^j^such. But men so greatly pitied Perseuk 
for 4)eing no longer king, because royalty was his 
natural condition, that they marvelled how he 
survived it. Who counts himself unfortunate in 
that he has but one mputh? but who but would 
count himself most uirfortunate if he has but 
one eye ? Probably no one ever lamented that 
he had not three eyes; but they are inconsolable 
who haTse none. 


CCXXII. 

Misery cannot exist without feeling. A ruined 
house is not miserable only man has the capa- 
city of misery, vir videm* 

Man*s greatness is great i;| that he knows 
hinfeelf to be miserable, A tree does not know 
thst it is miserable. 

So it is miserable to realise one’s misery, but 
it is great to know that one is miserable. 




02 fm? 

All such woes prove map’s greatness: they 

O 

are the woes <rf a mighty man, the woes of a 
dethroned monarch. 

r 

CCXXIIL 

The greatness of manHs thought 
I can easily imagine a man without hands, 
feet, o^ headj for it is only experience which 
teaches us that the head is more needful than 
the feet ; but I cannot imagine a man without 
the power of thought, he would be a mere 
stofieora brute. 

It is tliought, then, wherein lies the being of 
man, and«without which we cannot imagine him. 
What is it in us that is 'conscious of pleasure ? 
Is it the hand or the arm, the flesh or the blood ? 
No ; it must be something immaterial 

•4 

d ccxxnr. 

t, ' 

My dignity is hot to be found in space, but 
in the luling of my thoughts. should gain 
nothing by the possession of lands. Through 
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space tbe universe compajsse^ m|| and swallows 
ifte 4 ip as a mere ato^ ; ?lttt by tbouglit I com- 
pass the universe. 


CCXXV/ 

Man^ but the frailestireed of nature, but he 
is a thinking reed. No need to1l>estir the whole 
universe to destroy man ; a vapour, a diWp of 
water, will suffice to kill him. But when crushed 
by the universe, man would yet be nobla: than 
his destroyer, because he is conscious W his death, 
and the universe knows not even its advwHWSge 
over him.^ 

Thus all our dignity consists in our fought : 
we must take our stand thereon, not on space 
or duration, wherein we have no power, > Let it 
be our effort to think aright ; this is the ppint 
€pf ihe moral. 


CCXXVI. 

IVJjsin is evidently made for thought, all his 
dignity and worth lie therein, and his one n^ain 
duty is to think aright ; and the right cour^ of 
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thought is to begin with «elf, our Author and 
our end. But what does the world think upon? 
Anything but that ! Of dancing, playingj. sing- 
ing, verse-makirfg, running the ring; of building 
up a house, or of becoming a king, without stop- 
«ping to think what it is to be a king, or wKat to 
be a man. 


CCXXVII. 

All man’s dignity is in the power of thought.* 
Then th<inght is naturally an admirable, in- 
aamna^ able thing, and it must have ^^nge 
aberrations to become despicable. BufflK- has 
such, and becomes utterly ridiculotfe. '|!|^ow 
great it is by nature, how mean by reasdh of 
its faults ! 


CCXXVIII. 

It is dangerous to show man too plamly How 
far he is on the level of brutes without shdwing 
him his greatness,; and, again, it is dangerous 

s In his MS. has^nuide nn anaoUtbn here: ** After alh 

whet is this thought ? How fqoUih 1 ** 
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to show him his greatness too pjaiiily without 
» hS i^jeannesSk Stall moro d^gemus is it to let 
•him be ignofcint of both ; the teatl benefit is to 
set both before him, 

* will not do for man to reckon himself on a 
^par w%h the brute creation, neither equal to 
the ang^fs j ” nor must ife be ignorant of his 
proximity to either. Rather he should realise 
both. 


CCXXIX. 

In proportion as we gain light we discover 
both more greatness and more meanness iri''man. 
Ordinary men, those who rise somewhat higher — 
philosophers : these last astonish ordinal men. 
Xhen Christians, they astonish the philosophers. 

Who need marvel to see that religion only 
discovers thoroughly that which men habitually 
dTsdover^ according as they have more or less 
light? 

ccxxx. 

Pride outweighs and overpowers all ot^r 
weaknesses. It is a strange monster, a v^ 

L 
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visible error* It has fallen from its place, and 
seeks it anxiously. This is what all men do. 
Let us see who will find it ? 

Not to particularise, we may include all at- 
tempts under the head of diversion. 

This is the best thing men have been ^le to 
invent as a comfort fer their woes. But what 
a wretched comfort, since it aims not at cur- 
ing tne evil, but merely to hide it for a while, 
without even the idea of a real cure. Thus, by 
a curious reversal of man’s nature, emui^ man’s 
most pressing woe, is after a fashion his greatest 
BBWIL because more than all else it tends to 
make him seek a real cure ; and amusement, or 
diversion, which he reckons his greatest gopd, 
is really his worst evil, because it a}l 

things keeps him from seeking hisr"‘^S*ue. relief. 
Both alike are a wondrous proof of the frailty 
and corruption of man, and at the same tim^ of 
his greatness; and that because man is Only 
weary of all tlCngs, and led to seek a crowd of 
distractions, because he has a lingering notion 
of, the happiness' he has lost ; tiie which, as be 
cannot find it in himself, he vainly seeks in outer * 
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things, without ever being able to satisfy himself, 
ina^uch as happiness is not to be found in self, 
nor in anything created, but in God only* 

CCXXXI. 

tong for truth, and hnd only uncertainty 
in owrs3ves. We seek Kkppiness, and find only 
sorrow and death. We cannot help longing for 
truth and happiness, and the longing is ^iven 
both as a chastisement and to make us feel 
whence we are fallen. 

CCXXXIL 

Children are terrified at the mask they them- 
selves have daubed, and we say they® are but 
.children. But will their weakness become 
strength when they are older ? Men only change 
the object of thw fancy 1 

CCXXXIIL 

lf»man be not made for Go^, how conjes it, 
then, he finds no hairiness save in God ? 

If man be Inade for God, how comes it feat 
he so often sets himself ag^nst God ? 
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CCXXXIV. 

Philosophers^ have not inculcated the mind 
that is adapted to man’s two capacities — gres^t-, 
ness and abasement. They inculcated emotions 
of simple greatness, which is not m^’s true 
condition ; and they inculcated emotioris of 
simple abasement, and neither is that man’s true 
condition. 

What we need is an abasement not natural, 
but of repentance, not as an abiding state, but 
as the road to greatness. And so too we need 
greatness, not of merit but of grace, as the 
outcome of abasement. 

ccxxxv. 

The Stoic says, Look within, it is theyvou 
will find rest ; but it is^ot true. Another says, 
Look without you will find happiness iii diver- 
sion but that \k not true. 

Happiness is neither without n^^ Vphineius: 
it is in God alone, and through Him mthin and 
without us. 
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CCPQCVI, 

The common mn of men look for happiness 
fortune and visible possessions, or in amuse- 
ment. The philosophers have demonstrated the 
vanity ^ereof, and have sought it as they best* 
could. Uit sis canientus fm4ips(^ €t€x te nascenti- 
bus bonis. But they contradict themselves, for 
they sometimes recommend suicide, wtat a 
happy life which has to be got rid of as if a 
pestilence ! 

CCXXXVIL 

It is \91ell to be worn and weary with a fruit- 
less search after what is really good, so that we 
Inay open our arms to our Delivarer* 

Man shall find no rest in himself or in others, 
^o.thatjie may turn to Me 1 

CCXXXVIII. 

Jfsus Christ is the Object of all things, and 
the Centre to which all things tend. Whoso 
knows Him knows the meaning of all thinga* 
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CCXXXIX. 

It is remarljablc that no canonical writer 

has ever used natural arguments to prove the; 

existence of God. David, Solomon, &c., never 
« . * * 
said, “There is no such thing as^a void, 

consequently there mu^ be a God.” TheyVere 

cleve;‘er than the most clever men who have 

lived since, and who have used this argument. 

* CCXI. 

The God of Christians is not merely a God 
Who is the Author of geometrical truths and de 
course of elements,—that is, the God of heathen 
and Epicureans. Neither is He merely God 
Who exercises His providential cai;:ifj #yer the 
lives and property of men, bestowinj| J^gth of 
days and prosperity on^hose who.;jyi!:^hijp' Him, 
— ^that is, the G^ of the Jews. .Mt the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jadeb — the Chris- 
tianas God — is a God of love arjd consolafSon. 
He is a God Who fills the hearts and minds He 
possesses; Who makes them fed to the core 
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their own weakness •and His infinite marcy ; 

\^hQ unites Hiniself to the very depths of their 
soul, filling it with humility, joy, confidence, and 
love, and Who makes them incapable of resting 
in any other end than Himself. 

CC^ILI. 

All those who seek God apart from oui^I^ord 
Jesus Christ, and stop short in nature, either 
find no light which satisfies them, or work out 
for themselves an imperfect systen^of knowing 
and serving God without any mediato^ and 
hence they fall into atheism or deism — ^two 
errors ab^ut equally abhorrent to the Christian 
religion. * 

* Without Jesus Christ the world could not 
subsist ; it must either perish or be a very hell. 

CCXLII. 

A4l men seek after happineis, and that With* 
oulpany exception; however various the means 
they use, ail*have the like object The man 
who goes to war and the man who stays at 




home are both actuated fhy the saiiie desire, 
though influenced by different impressions. ,Our 
will never takes any, even the smallest step, save 
with this object It is the motive of every 
action of every man^ even of the man who hangs 
himself. ^ 

Yet during all thea^i ages no one^ without 
religion has ever reached the point at which all 
men tiontinually aim. All murmur and lament ; 
prince and peasant, ruler and ruled, young and 
old, strong and weakly, learned and ignorant, 
healthy and sick ; all nations and all times, all 
ages M«id all ranks. 

So prolonged, so continual, and so^unchang- 
ing a trifl should convince us of our powerless- 
ness to attain the desired good by our 
exertions, but we do not learn from 
No example is ever so precisely similariio, our 
own actual position but , that there :ijj|^ibihe” 
trifling difference, and thence we infer^^at our 
exjJectation wilfenot be disappointed ctime 
as before. And so, nev^ satisfied wi^the pre- 
sent, hope deludes usron from oncf mid^rtune to 
another, until we find a final calamity in death. 
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What does this Vag^ess, thils powerie^ness, 
qy aloud> 5 |ave that mah possessed a real 
happiness, of which now nought is left him save 
the impression and the empty blank— a blank 
which he vainly strives to fill with whatever he 
c3h, expecting to find in things at a distance 
what^e fails to find i# things present, to be alike 
disappointed, inasmuch as that infinite craving 
can be filled but by One Infinite, Un&ianging 
Object, even God Himself? He only is man’s 
real Good, and since man forsook Him, it is 
wondcous to behold how nothing in nature has 
been able to take His place. , MoreovSf^ having 
lost tl» bne true Good, all thbgs bear a deceit- 
ful semblance thereof to him, even 40 his own 
destruction, contrary as that is to God, to reason, 
and nature alike. 

Some men seek rest in greatness Mid power ; 
othOT in investigation and sdencej others in 
Voluptuous delights ; others, who are nearw the 
nfiirk, have believed that tlfet nniver^'good 
which all men desire is not to be found in any 
individual possession proper to individoal men, 
which causes more pain to its possessor if jfcared 
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with others, by the loss of tha% which he has not, 
than pleasure in that which he has. Such men 
have understood that a real good must be what 
all could possess Simultaneously without envy or 
loss, and which can be taken from none without 

his consent (Fra£me)>tl) 


CCXLIII. 

Man’s true nature, his true good, true virtue, 
and true religion are all matters the knowledge 
of which is ins'feparable. 

CCXLIV. 

t 

True religion teaches us our duty, our help- 
lessness, pUde, and concupiscence, and the 
remedies thereof— humility and mortification. 


^CCXLV. 

After grasping the whole nature of man, ev^ 
dently no religion can be true witfiout having 
known our nature, its greatness and littleness, 
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the causes of one ^nd the other. What religion 
s%ve the Christian has done this? 

None other has recognised that man is the 
^best of created things. Some, realising his excel- 
lence, have treated the low esteem which men 
n^urally have of themselves as ingratitude awd 
cowamlice ; others, rei<[ising the true meanness of 
man, have mocked at the feeling of greatness 
which is also natural to man. ** Lift tip your 
eyes to God,” the one says ; “ look at Him in 
Whose Likeness you are made, Who made you 
to worship Himself ; you can ratse yourself to 
that Likeness, you can attain to His Wisdom if 
you se«k it : ” While the other says, “ Cast your 
eyes down to the dust, wretched worm as thou 
art, and behold the beasts which are thy 
fellows.” What, then, will come of man ? Is he 
to be equal to God or to the brutes ? What is 
to become of us ? Who can but see in all this 
that man has strayed, that he has fallen from his 
pltice, that he seeks it anxiouSly and cannot find 
if? And who can en%hten him? The;.great 
men of the earth have &iled to so. 
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CCXLVI. 

True religion*must teach us our greatness and 
our misery ; must lead us both to respect and 
despise ourselves, both to hate and to love. 

No other religion h^i set self-abhorrence 
before man. Consequently no other religion 
can satisfy those who abhor self, and who seek 
a being really worthy of love. All such as those, 
had tliey never before heard tell of the religion 
of a God W^io “humbled Himself,” would at;; 
once tuni to seek it 

CCXLVIL 

He who does not abhor his own self-love, and 
his instinctive tendency to make a god of self, 
is very blind. Who can fail to see that gjSthing 
can tje more contraiy to justice and truth. 

If thfre is a God, we must love Him oniy, 
not mere fleetmg creatures. The reasoning 6f 
the ungodly, of which we read in the Book of 
Wisdom (c, ii.)j is only founded on there being 
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no God. That pfenu^ e$taWi8hed, Come/* 
'saf they, ‘‘let us enjoy the good things that 
are present/* as the only alternative. But if 
^here were a God to love, they would have 
come to the opposite conclusion. And the 
conclusion of wise men is, “ There is a Gofl, 
therefore we will notfenjOy ^or rest in) mere 
earthly creatures.** 

Thus whatever incites us to cleave to the 
creature is bad, inasmuch as it hinders us from 
serving God if we know Him, or^from seeking 
Him if we know not Now we are full 
of concupiscence, and therefore full of evil, 
therefor# we must needs abhor self, and what- 
ever incites us to cleave to aught else%ave God 
only. 

CCXLVIII. 

We see that there is but one only Beginning 
of all things, one only End of all : all things 
artflof Him and for Him. Theftfore true feli^^on 
m«st teach to worship Him only, and to Hove 
Him only. But inasmuch as we find oursd^es 
powerless to worship that which we know ia^t, 
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or to love aught save self, needs must be that 
the religion which teaches us these duljes 
should teach «s also our helplessness, and its 
remedy. So it teaches us that by one man all 
was lost, and the union betwee^pod and man 
severed, and that by One Manlpnht union was 
restored. U 

. CCXLIX. 


Verily Christianity is marvellous; it teaches 
man to acknowledge himself to be vile, abomi- 
nibie, and yet it bids him seek to^ae like 
l^to God. Without the make-weigl]*|^ an 
elevation would make him fearfully va jB t^^the 
abasemen^ fearfully abject 
It is not an abasement which renders u$ in- 
capable of good, neither a holiness exempt from 
all evil. 

CCL. 


'Vfretchedness induces despair. 

Pride leads to^resuraption. 

The Incarnation sets before man the great- 
ness of his misery by the greatness of the 
remedy:^^eded 
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CCLL 

Holy Scripture has furnished sentences for 
jche consolation of every class, and for the 
warning of every class. 

Light enough is given for those who only 
wish to see j darkness enough for those who 
wish to abide in darkness. 

CCLIIL 

If God’s Mercy is so great as to#teach and 
lead us, even while He is hidden, what light 
may^e not expect when He is made plain to 
our sight ? 

CCLIV. 

•There is nothing in the "^ole worM which 
d^es not demonstrate either man’s weakness 
or God’s Mercy; either man’s powerlessness 
without God or his strength with God*s^ Help. 
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CCLV. 

0 

God vouchsafes rather to enlighten the will 
than the intellect Full intellectual light would 
advance the mind but damage the will. ‘‘ He 
s^tteth down the lofty.” 

' CCLVI. 

Our life in this world must be different ac- 
cording to these opposite suppositions ; 

L If we are sure we shall abide here for ever. 

o 

II. If we are sure that we shall not be here 
long, and uncertain even if we shall 
be here another hour. 

Now th^last of these suppositions is ours. 

CGLVII. 

Do not marvel at seeing simple-minded pe^ 
sons who believe without any arguments. God* 
gives^them love for Himself, and self-abhoirence; 
He disposes theL hearts to believe. No oiie 
can ever believe heartily and profitably unles.s 
He dispose their heart, and so soon as He thus 
disposes it they will believe. 




^Psatal’fl i6i 

This is what Itevid knew well when he 
%axdf ** Incline my heart unto Thy testknonies.’** 


CCLVIII. 

'fhere are three ways of believing; througn 
reason ^or argument), fpmtomj^ and inspiration. 
The Christian religion does not owm any as her 
true children who believe without inspnation. 
Not that she rejects reason or custom ; on the 
contrary, but she requires us to open our mind 
to proof, to establish that by habit, and then in 
humility to prepare die soul for those inspira- 
tions thipugh which alone the object can be 
gained, “lest the Cross of Christ should be 
jnadh of none effect.’^ * 

Mih do not understand the prophets until 
they see their words hilfiiled ; and so the proofs 
" (of theValue) of retirement, silence, discretion, 
&C., are only, evident to those who have tried 
and^i^erienbed them. 

•Consider Joseph, so interior amid a law so 
wholly exterior. Outward acts of penitence 

* Ps. cxix. 36. * I Cor. L *7. > , 
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prepare the way for intes2ior repentance, as 
hupailiations do for humility. " 

“Where is boasting, then? It is excluded. 
By what law?^ of works? Nay, but by the 
law of faith.”* Then faith is not in our power 
<iike the works of the law, but is given t6 us 
after another manner. ( ^ r 

c ■ 

Faith is a gift of God. Do not imagine we 
say ithsa gift of reason. 

God’s wont, ordering all things mercifully, is 
to put religion into man’s mind by reason, and 
into his heart by grace. But to seek to implant 
it either into mind or heart by force or violence 
is to implant not religion, but terror; terrorem 
potius qiism . religwnem. 

CCLIX. 

Instead of murmuring because God|has. pm- 
cealed Himself, you should rather thank Him for' 
haying revealed Himself as He has done. Thank 
Himj'^aoreover,' for not having manifested Him- 
self to the proud and wise of this world, who 
are not worthy to know so holy a God. 


* nom. iii. 27. 
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There are two cfksses of persons who know 
iBiipi ; they whose hearts are hurabie, and 
who love lowline^, whether their intellectual 
capacity be great or small* and those who have 
mental power to perceive the truth, however 
much their natural tendency may be to resist if. 

CCLX. 

It is true that men suffer pain in the first 
beginnings of a pious life ; but the pain is not 
caused by their new-born piety, but^ by the 
impiety which yet lingers within them. If our 
senses did not resist penitence, or our corruption 
set itself up against God's purity, none of this 
^pai^ would exist. We suffer in proportion as 
that^fce which Is natural to us resists super- 
natural grace ;|^r heart is rent by the two 
cpposiiig forces. . But it were unfair to impute 
thb struggle to God, Who draws us, instead of to 
the^orld, which holds us back# It is as though 
a inother snatched her child from a robber's 
arms, when *surely he must love the tender 
vehemence and lawful claim of her who sets 
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him free, and hate the forfible violence of the 
assailant. The most cniel treatment God could 
inflict on men in this life ^a*e to leave them 
without this war which He has ordained. “ I 
came not to send peace on earth, but a sword.^'" 
I am come to send fire on the earth.” * Before 
Christ came the ;ivorld lif ed in an unreal peace. 


CCLXI. 


would soon cast aside the pleasures of 
sin,” men s^y, ‘‘if I believed;” and I answer, 
“You would soon believe if you would cast 
aside those pleasures.” It is for you ^to begin. 
If I coul|J, I would give you faith. I cannot, 
neither can I test the truth of what you say. 


But you can forsafe 
test .Ae truth of wli| 



se evil pleasune^, and 


CCLXII. 

Ili€'worid is divided into three classesjfjd|^^^ 
who, having found God, serve Hi^ ; thdte'1^0 
have not yet found, but are seeking Him ; and 

* Luke xii. 49. 


‘ Matt X. 34. 
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those who live withfeut having found , yet 
So^not seek Him. The first are both wi^ 
happy j the last are foolish and niiserable ; the 
intermediate class are not happy as yet, but 
th^ are wise. 

CCl^UI. 

Jesus Christ is a God before Whom we pre- 
sent ourselves without pride, and before Whom 
we humble ourselves without despair. 

CCLXIV. 

The Imowledge of God without knowledge of 
oiq^wn weakness creates pride ; the knowledge 
► of ^r own weakness without the knowledge, of 
GofTcreates despair. But the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ bridges the way, because therein 
we learn to know both our own weakness and 
(Jod^s ix)ve. 

ccLsy. 

We intresJl God’s Mercy, not in order that He 
might leave us to go on undisturbed in ohf evil 
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ways, but m order that H€ might set us free 
irom them. 


CCLXVI. 

^ If God were visibly to send us a guide straight 
from heaveft we should ^heerfully and 'heartily 
obey him. Necessities and the course of daily 
events ure unmistakeably such to us. 


CCLXVIL 

Be comforted, thou wouldest not seek Me if 

though hadst not already found Me. ♦ 

I thought on thee in My Agony ; I wept tears 

s 

of blood for thee. 

Thou dost rather tempt Me than test%yi5elf 
by imagining what thou wouldest do were; such 
and such a possibility to anse ; I will thee 

if the trial hour comes. 

( 

Let thyself be ^ided by My precepts : behbld 
how I led the Blessed Virgin and the Saints wl5o 
gave themselves up to My guidance. 

The Father loveth whatsoever I do. 
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Wilt thou ever c#Bt Me My Blood, yet never 
give Me thy tears ? 

Thy salvation concerns Me : fear not, only 
pray and trust. 

I am present with rhee by My word in Holy 
Scripture ; by My Spirit in the Church ; by l^^y 
inspirgftion, My power^committed to My priests ; 
by My spirit of prayer in the faithful. 

Physicians cannot heal thee ; thou fhust die 
sooner or later. But I will heal thee, and restore 
thee an immortal body. 

Bear with thy bodily chains ^d 4avedom : 
as yet it is from spiritual bondage only that I set 
thee fr§e. 

I am more thy friend than all y:hose thou 
p^est most, for I have done more for thee, and 
hailS^ome at thy hands what they would not 
have borne : neither would they die for thee, in 
' spite^ of all thy faithles^ess and injuries, as I 
•have done, and as I do ceajselessly in My chosen 
ones. • • 

• Didst thou know all thy sins thou wouldest 
lose hearff Then, Lord, I must lose it, for I 
believe in their deepest guilt at Thy w^ord. 
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Not so, since I Who tell the# of thy sins can heal 
thee, and the token that I will heal thee is, that^ 
I make them known to thee. As by degrees 
thy sins are atoned, thou wilt realise them more, 
and it will be said to thee, Behold, thy sins 
a^’-e forgiven.” ^ 

Repent of all thy hi<|den sins, and^of the 
secret malice of those which are overt 
Lordfl give Thee all And I — the Lord, — 
love thee more fervently than ever thou didst 
love thy grovelling sin. W immundus pro Into, 
All the plaise^be to Me, not to thee, O thou very 
worm I 

If My words are a stumbling-block thee, 
arousing vanity or curiosity, consult thy directpr. 

I perceive the depth of my pride, curiosity, 
and concupiscence. I have no right of appStekch 
to God or to a righteous Saviour. But He 
made Himsdf a Sin-offering for me; alf Tfey"^ 
wrath has fallen on iiim. He made Mim^lf d 
greater outcast thafji even I am ; and, so fer from 
repulsing me, He loves to have m^. seek Him? 
and . to succour m^ He bids me unite my 
wounds to His, and He will save me from all 
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my sins. Neverthdless I xtmt strive nev^ to 
reijew titetn. 

Learn to do little things as though they were 
great in view of the Majesty of Jesus Christ, 
who works them in us, and lives in us ; and to 
do great things as though they were little in the 
strengtfi of His Omnip|>tence. 

CCLXVJIL 

Be comforted; thou needest not look to be 
able to do all this of thyself : on*the |ontrary, 
it is in looking for nought of thyself that thou 
mayest hope for great things. 

CCL^OX. 

Christianity combines alike the use and 
submission of our reason. 

The utmost reach of reason is to recognise 
tlfat therein an infinity of things which altogejjher 
surpass it. It is a feeble reaAn which cannot 
p^ceive this^ And if natural things go beyond 
man's reasoning powers, what shall we say of 
those wMch are s%eriiatufal ? 
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CCLXX. ^ 

Faith often t^ches us that which our senses 
fail to per^fve; but she never teaches th?t 
which is positively contrary to them. Sh^ is 
superior to but never in opposition to them. 

' o 

(. 


CCLXXI. 


It is not uncommon to find need to reproach 
men wi^ excessive credulity ; it is as natural a 
vice as incredulity, and as pernicious. It be- 
comes superstition. 

It is superstitious' to fix one’s hope£*on mere 
forms, but it is pride to refuse to accept th^ 
Piety is widely different from sup^ 

To carry piety into superstition is to de 
It is impiety not to believe in thej 
because we cannot see it 



CCLXXII. 

The law required that which it did not give. 
Grace gives whatever she requires. 







CCLXXIII. 

The whole faith is summed up m Jesus Christ 
ajid Adam ; the whole moral law in concupis- 
ce^jce and grace. 

ccmxxiv.^ 

A religious man does all things in a ftligious 
spirit. If he rebukes those subject to him it is 
because he desires their conversion through 
God’s Holy Spirit, and he prays ftod^j^ their 
amendment, and expects as much from CJJM as 
from his^own admonitions. And so on with all 
his other actions. ^ 

sh’ares more freely in earth’s troubles than 
in j^i^easures ; he loves those that belong to 
him, but his charity is not restrained to such 
limits, Hbut overflows upon his own enemies, and 
eyen upo^^the enamies of God. 

CCLXXV. 

There is no one so happy, so reasonable, 6r 
so attractive, as a true Christian. ^Without prijde, 
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he believes himself to be union with God ; 
with<mt 41seo«f^^ement/ 1^ likens liipiself^ to 
lihc yai^t.wotiQ^ oiiearth. 

Blessed is he whb thus accepts life and death, 
good 6vil 


, CCLXJXVL 

one’s lawful self-love 
it is well to imagine .oneself a body, all the 
members of which can reflect, .since we are 
mem^e!!l^ d ft whole, and then to see how far 
ea^t^^ber may esteem itself 
If the feet and hands had each an individual 
will, they^could never be at rest save by sub- 
jecting that will to thd^in which tulesA^ 
whole body. Withotil that they wouldi«^jbi*^ 
perpetual disorder and mishap; but 
only the welfare of die whole bo^ efeh 
attains its own individual needs. 

^CCLXXyiL 

’To be a member is to live and move solely 
in the life of |Ke body uid for the body. A 





m 
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detached member iiif^r^ from, die b<^)f|cr;Which 

bdongp has hut a failipg, {ierishh^^^^iftreilee. 
Ye\ it fancies itself a comg^iietc fifing' ftnd! riiotr 


beholding the body on Jsrbioh it it 

Supposes that it is, independent, and seefe to be 
its^own centre and life. But having n6 intrinsip 
principle of life, it onJiiS vaaders and gets lost 
in uncertainty, gq|||^us. that it i$ not body, 
;md yet not n||pl^ving itself to be the%iember 
of a bo^||iif self-knowledge be attained, it 
learnsj|^9value itself only as of the htedy, and 
moj|j^ its past wanderings. * 

^ cannot love another thing save for it?fcwn 
sake, b||cause each loyes itself more than all 
But, lovixig' the body, each mepber loves 
because its being is in, of, and for the 
ho^0F'^^ut adheret Deo umts Spiritue 

Then each member should love himself as 
heingthe member of Jesus Christ, and love Him 
as the Body of wBich each is member. All are 
one; All are o& even as th| Bicssed^Trilnity. 
Wie must love God only, and hate self only. 

If the fb8t had always been unaware that it 
belonged to the body, and that, there were^ a 
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body to which it belonged ; if it had only 

known and loved itself, and then cam^uddenl/ 
to the knowledge Jthat it belonged to and was 
dependent on that body, how regretfully and 
with what shame it would realise that it had 
hitherto been useless to the body whjence it 
drew in life, th^ bodyfwhich might h^ve de- 
stroyed the member by i^^rating from it, as 
that mSaber had separated itseJf./jom the body ! 
With what submission it would yield » to the will 
which iv|es the body, even to the extent of con- 
sen^^ J be cut off were it needful, inasipuch 
as wch true member must be willing to perish 
for the body to whom all are devoted. 

It is esrential to the happiness of the mem- 
bers that they possess a will, and that dney 
confopn it to the will of the body. 

CCLXXYIIl. 

f;an neverjiseparate ourselves from GoS 
save by Separating frcun Lovt. Gur prayers aicd 
good deeds are abomination in Goh^s Sight un- 
less diey ate iii^esus Christ. And our sins are 
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liot subjects for '<5#d*s Mwy 
tepent§<Jlbf throiijltb Him 

CCLXXrX 

Alan’s nature is stamped with perfections, to 
► prove t%at it is made after the Image of Gocf; 
and witn imperfection^ to shoV that it is but an 
image. 


CCLXXX. 

I should fear fer more to finft tlw^had 
made a mistake (in disbelieving), and tlil^he 
Christiag religion was true, than if my mistake 
w|re the other way, and while tye I had 
^rocl^neS it as false. 


CCLXXXL ^ 

^ The more talent a man himself has the 
fteadier he will be to find talent in other m^ 

' Commonplace people do^ot^tceive t|ie 
g%s of others. 
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